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The Shakers’ Brief Eternity x 

At their 19th-century crest, the Shakers numbered 4,000 believers 
who lived C] conumnunal life devoted ri achieving spiritual perfection 
Though fewer than o dozen members remain, the purity of their faith 
and the sunple beauty of their workmanship endure. Cathy Newman 
and photographer Sam Abell capture their spirit 
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Retracing the First Crusade x» 


Heeding the call of Pope Urban [ to reclaim the sacred places of 
Christendom from “infidels.” Godfrey of Bouillon and thousands of 
followers set out from northern Europe in 1096. Tim Severin travels 
more thar 3,000 miles by horsebacr along their rouwte—gaining 
new mnie into the crusaders’ quest. Photographs by Peter Essichk. 





eer A Bygone Century Comes to Light 3 


i metal-sheathed box of family memorabilia relating to the 
centennial of George Washington's first inauguration is opened 
after a hundred years, reeveating contents that prove the accuracy 


of a preliminary high-tech see-through. Robert M. Poole reports 
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Malawi: Faces of a Quiet Land » 

Pout Theroux returns to the scene of his Peace Corps service to find 
octogenarian presicent-for-ije Dr, Hastings Kamuzu Bondo keeping 
his pyran nation from the political turmoil ard economic despera- 


tion thet afflict its neighbors: Photographs by Eli Reed. 


Himalaya Sanctuary 


Amid the breathtaking beauty of Nepal, an innovative nature pre- 





SreHen Ts at aera 6 serve Ssofeguards the fragile environment, Involving the local people 
is the hey to its success, says quthor-photegrupher Galen Rewell. 


Samurai Aphids: 
survival Under Siege  «w 
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of the Orient produce an aggressive soldier caste to defend the colony 
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or die trying. Their horned alae like heads remind zoologist Mark 
Moffett of ancient fapoanese warriors 

Cover: Lostin prover, a Yusosloy villager shows the same faith that seni 
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The boundary between heaven and earth blurs under a veil of mist that 
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Brief Eter ity 
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ISTER MILDRED BARKER, 92, of Sabbathday Lake, 
Maine, tells the story with an exa#peration born of suf- 
fering too many fools. 

The man, she recalls, whisked through the small 
museum at the Shaker village, admiring the spare, ele- 
gant furniture. 

“Too bad no Shakers are left,” he clucked, 

* Pm left,” she snapped. 

She is tiny, gray, fierce, with dark, piercing eves behind wire- 
rimmed glasses. She endures, with fewer than a dozen others in 
Maine and New Hampshire, as steward of a religious society 
founded some two centuries ago. In 1845 Shaker membership 
totaled nearly 4,000 in 18 communities from Maine to Kentucky. 

The final amen has yet to be murmured; those left remind us 
that they are not dead yet. But nostalgia intrudes. We see them as 
if looking through « stereepticon from an attic trunk. 

The reality is granite tough, Shakerism is religion, demanding, 
uncompromising. Asa tenet of faith, Shakers are celibate; their 
life, communal, Who would accept such sacrifice? Those who had 
heard the trumpets of salvation. “I found perfect heaven,” wrote 
one convert. 

In a glorious, if impossible, quest the Shakers committed them- 
selves to perfection. Like other utopians, they wanted to create 
heaven on earth. But the dream dangled just beyond reach, a 
reminder that, like all mankind, they were only human. 

“In the spring of 1780, I heard of a strange people living above 
Albany, who said they served God day and night and did not com- 
mit sin... ." Soa contemporary named Thankful Barce wrote of 
her first encounter with the people known as Shakers, so-called 
because they trembled from head to foot in religious transports, 
Their leader was Mother Ann Lee, 

“Her countenance appeared bright and shining, like an ange! of 
glory,” Thankful Barce wrote, “As I sat by the side of her, one of 
her hands, while in motion, frequently touched my arm; and at 
every touch. .. Linstantly felt the power of God, .. .” 

A blacksmith's daughter born in Manchester, England, in 1736, 
one of eight children, Ann Lee could neither read nor write. She 
married a blacksmith, bore and lost four children, Tormented, she 
swung from despair to visions of glory, Joining a Sect of religious 
reformers known as the Shaking Quakers, later to be known as 
Shakers, she became thetr leacter, 

In her 30s she had a vision of Adam and Eve in intercourse. To 
her this was the original sin. To be saved, humans must be celi- 
hate, recapture innocence, and emulate Christ's humble life. Only 
then could ¢ach soul experience its own Second Coming. 

Widely persecuted, she and eight believers set sail in 1774 for 
America and settled at Niskayuna, which they also called Water- 
vliet, eight miles northwest of Albany, New York. 

Mother Ann beli¢ved she represented the second appearance of 
the Christ spirit; the sect’s formal title is the United Society of 





Believers in Christ's Second Appearing. Holy Mother Wisdom was 


the female nature of God. The idea of a deity with dual aspects, 
male and female, placed women on equal footing with men 
With her flock she combed the spiritual pastures of New 


Photourapher Sam ABEL has contributed to a dozen GEOGRAPHIC 
atticles, including “The World of Tolstoy" and another on wild rivers. 
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“SHE IS THE MOST PERFRCT 
Shaker I hove known,” Sister 
Frances Carr, standing, arys of 
Sister Mildred Horker, seater! 
The two belong to the fast 
working Shaker community at 
Sabbathday Loke, Maine. In 
1774 Shokerism's founder, 
Mother Ann Lee, leader of o 
splinter group of English. 
Protestants, fled persecution 
ond soiled to Aniverica with 
cight followers, Settling at 
Niskovina, New York, ahe trov- 
¢tled around New England, 
preaching that salvation was 
open to all If the reward was 
great, so was the cost. Shoker 
belief demanded a morally per- 
fect life patterned after Christ, 
Including celibacy, obedience 
to elders, and confession of 
sina. Says Sister Mildred: “AL 
the Shaker does is done in 
the eve. of eternipy.” 


Nationa Geographic, September [O80 
































THE OVAL BOX with its delicate 
awillowitoil jotnts hos become 
practically emblernatic of 
Shaker design. These belong to 
Pisasant Hill The carefully 
aligned tacks are made of cop- 
per, not tron that might rust 
arid mor the wood. Alen the 
work of Shaker hands and 
heart, a song in the apirit of 
fotth sold for $450 of auction. 
So. too 2 fine Shaker chair, with 
its slim, spare lines, may be 
worth bent of thousands of dol- 
lors—to the dismay of living 
Shakers, who resent the focus 
on the moterial at the expense 
of the spiritual. “People don't 
see the chair aa a consecration," 
said Sister Mildred. 

Thomas Merton, priest and 
writer, was one who dic. "The 
peculiar grace of a Shaker choir 
te-due to the fact thet it wes 
mode by someone copable of 
betteving that an angel might 
come dnd sition it" 


fhe Shakers’ Brief Eternity 





England, harvesting converts, But she died in 1784, without ever 
seeing a Shaker village established. In the following decardics Shak- 
ers made the step from scattered converts to settled communities. 
Hy 1800, 11 communities had formed. Soon after, the Shakers 
pushed west, founding two communities in Kentucky, four in 
Qhio, and one in Indiana. The gospel was spreading. 

A plain marble stone marks Mother Ann's grave. The Water- 
viet Shaker Cemetery abuts. a baseball stadium, built several years 
ago over protests from surviving Shakers. Now the crack of ball 
against bat punctuates summer nights. 

“T don't suppose the ball field does anyone any harm," Martha 
Hulings sighed, looking at the ranks of headstones. Martha, now a 
teacher in Kingsport, Tennessee, spent her childhood with the 
Watervliet Shakers. “T felt more secure here than anywhere else," 
she-said. “It's probably the only love I've known," 

She is 74. Nearly 69 years have passed since the couple who had 
adopted her, but couldn't cope, left her with the Shakers. We 





crossed the road to the South Family property where she grew up. 

Suddenly she was.a child. “That was my room on the third 
floor,” she pointed. “I remember staring out that window when I 
was sent to bed early.” 

When the Watervliet Shaker community closed in 1948, the 
South Family property was sold and the clapboard dwelling house 
cut upinto apartments by the new owner. 

The woman who lives in Martha's old room invited us in. 

“Ever see any Shaker ghosts?" T asked. 

“They say a white spirit lives here,” she replied. 

Martha paled. “Oh, my goodness, that must be Payline.” 

The grapevine that hugged the side of the trustees’ house was 
uprooted years ago, but she remembers. 

“LT picked a bunch of grapes for Pauline, the woman who cared 
for me," she said. “I ran to lay them in her lap. 

“Don't you know these are not ours?’ Pauline frowned. 
"They re the family’s: To take them is to steal.” 
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“Hands to work, and hearts toGod’ 


WITH THE FOUNDING OF 
New Lebanon, New York, in 
1787, Shaker belief took fonm 
in communities where members 
could work-and pray. Believers 
were organized into eroups 
known a3 families. Membership 
crested in 1845 at 4,000 or so, 
then declined os fewer joined. 
Apostasies also parol down 
numbers, After nearly a decade 
/, ol contemplating Shaker life, 
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‘Thomas Brown could not accept 
doctrine: “As [beard one of the 
brethren sav, nol long since: 
"The gospel ls just like a tunnel; 
the farther in, the narrower it 
grows; " Others; unable to 
conform, were pushed out. From 
a Pleasant Hill journal: “Lucy 
Lemon was kindly invited to go 
to the workd, She went!" Today 
fewer than a dozen Shakers 
remainintwo villages. /* 
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SHAKER COMMUNITIES 
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TRANCE had ite onigiti 


In DAC rhe 


trembling thatcove the sect-its 


TE Of ecstasy, 


Dancing evolved into 
“Fh died rd t hy aal 


The 1848 enegravirty 


rim 
mnarcies, Whi 
Oats: 
"The Whirling Git” (right) 
dates from a revival of spiri- 
puicelesert, when members 
Peceived divine inspired 
‘Klute. of dance, song, or 
crohns 

Shtokers took in children, 
orp hiomed or from. broken 
homes, such as boys cored for in 
the lote Loth century by Brother 
Nehemiah White of Watervitel 
fabayve) re SIgT- 
ing the covernont. Elder Shokers 


I ll I 
saddened, but 
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pccepiedt ths 
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VILLAGE MAPS were drawn asa 


matter of pictorial record keep- 
ing, such as this detatl showing 
the Church Family property at 
Alfred. Maine, done in L445 by 
Brother Joshue Bussell. The 
1426 mond bor ot Honcock 
(left) could howse more thin 50 
head of dairy cattle. More like a 
fine piece of machinery than a 
barn, it was efficient aru pred: 
em for its time. Ten wagons at 
d time could cart hey up a romp 
to the top level; then exit with- 
aut backing up. The cattle oocu- 
pied stalls ringing the middle 
level, Trapdoors behind stalls 
allowed casy removal of 
manure, atored in a pit below 
ground level ond weed to fer- 
tilize fields. 


The Shakers’ Brief Eternity 


““Tdidn't mean to steal, T just wanted to bring them to you.’ 

“That may be, but now you must-sit on your chair and eat 
them all. So you won't forget.’ 

“Lobeyed," Martha recalled. “Each was harder to swallow 
than the one before." 

It was a harsh lesson, given by love. Hadn't Mother Ann said, 
“The reproof of a friend, is better than the kiss of an enemy"? 


HRIST SAID “Be ve therefore perfect": the Shakers 
accepted the challenge of bringing heaven down to 
earth, In the otherworldly air of a Shoker village, the 
responsive soul found safe harbor, “I came up on vaca- 
tion at 16,” sid the late Sister Lillian Phelps of Can- 

terbury, New Hampshire. “TD felt 1 was in the company of angels, 

When it came time to go back to Boston, I said T wasn't going.” 

But the fence around a Shaker village could not exclude human 
fatling. Asister, now in her 90s, wide-eyed behind glasses, wearing 
pink-flawered slippers three sizes too large, recalls: “Nothing 
worse than a group of women. Such jealousies! They would tattle 
on each other to the eldress. They complained about me looking in 
the mirror, The eldress called me in, sat me down, and said: '] 
don't know why you spend so much time looking in the mirror. 
‘There's nothing about you to admire,’ " 

The challenge lay in excising imperfection, Community welfare 
dictated the pruning of incividual vanity. If the individual 
couldn't, leaders would. 

To tend body and soul, the village was divided into several fam- 
ilies of as: many as 100 members. Each had its own house and shops. 
Two elders and two eldresses in each family monitored spiritual and 
behavioral issues, Trustees handled business dealings with the out- 
side world. Ultimate jurisdiction rested with the parent ministry at 
New Lebanon (later renamed Mount Lebanon) in New York. 

Families were named for their geographic relation to the central 
Church Family, where the meetinghouse stood. There was typical- 
ly a North, South, East, and West Family, New members entered 
a gathering order, progressing to the church order, where they 
Signed the covenant. Because the community was celibate, but 
included men, women, and children, the dwelling house was di- 
vided. Men and women entered separate doorways, used separate 
stairs, sat on opposite sides of the meeting room, 





N SPRING'S TENDER GREEN | journeyed to Canterbury, ona 
nbbon of road that unfurle past New Hampshire's maple 
groves and apple orchards. Shaker sisters live here. but it is 
more amuseum now, a still life in white and green: meeting- 
house encircled by a picket fence, manicured herb garden, 

trim white shops and dwellings, clean-swept stone walks, “There 
is no dirt in heaven,” Mother Ann said, 

How beguiling this orderly blueprint of how to live. Many found 
the life congenial. Said Brother Robert Wilcox in 1849, “Iam per- 
fectly content. I have enough to eat and drink good clothes to 
wear, a warm bed to sleepin, and just as much work as I like and 
no more.” Small wonder the villages attracted “winter Shakers," 
who joined with the first snow and left with spring thaw, That 
drop-ins were tolerated is a measure of Shaker charity. 

It extended beyond village boundaries. In 1846, during the 
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potato famine in lretand, Shakers of Ohio's Union Village sent a 
thousand bushels of corm. Vears later, Shakers of Pleasant Aili in 
RONtuckKy Sent money to victims of the great Chicago fire 

After the 1820s, members came from the ranks of those attracted 
by shaker services or from those who landed on Shaker doorsteps: 
orphans, widows, families fallen.on hard times: Thus Shakers 
altracted believers into the 20th century. A (Loanterbury sister 
explained her arrival: “Ny mother died. My father remarried, and 
my stepmother didn't like me.” 

After 1645 membership began to decline. To their dismay the 
stiakers coulcin tensure that even a small proportion of the chil- 
dren they reared would sign the covenant. “We gather in mans 
children, but when they come to act for themselves, @ large portion 
of them choose the flowery path of nature rather than the cross,’ 
fretted Brother Isaac Youngs in the 1850s, Of the 197 children 
reed at Mount Lebanon from 1861 to 1900, only one joined, says 
Priscilla Brewer, a historian of [9th-century Shaker communities 


“THE DAY I SIGNED the coVVeroar«ntt 
wie fie moat beautiful ane of 
nv iife.” save Eldress Bertha 
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Lomiay of Canterbury, New 
Hompaftiire. In the mid- 19605 
Hie turent TUES try of Conber 
bury closed te covenant, in ef 
fect ruling that no new Shaker 
colid jon. Laanterbury contents 
thie wort host chonped: there 
are no elders ieft-to train poten 
hia! brothers, “[Pmoles mu 
eo,” sive the eliress. “But the 
Cecision wis mde oy others 
Sahbothday Lake demurred 


ah cenitiniies to God EDC re 





members. wo of the younger 
Sithhathidoy Shokers, Brothe 
Arnold Heda and Breather 
Did celibacy cause the de ? No. As Brewer points out, if Moyne Smith (lest), embod 


that were so, the Shakers would have ended after one pencra- Cet COMTI & COUT etree 
fo renewal of the faith. 





tion. Some did stumble. From a 19th-century Shaker pournal 
Backtiidine—HAHanantod, alias Nohum, Dros Jun, ieft the Soci- 
ety today—things there is nol room herve for the expansion of the 
mleleck! Suppose we ao ta sory feat! 


To a Shaker, celibacy is a given, Says Sister Frances Carr ol 


The complex dispute, a clash 
beheen strong persumuittics cm 
each sidte—ond their liewyer 
hoe left a residue of resentment 
ard putin, despite passing dec 


Sabhbathday Lake, Mame: “Celtharcy frees us to be able to love, enti 


Sek: aes, “These problems woud 
and Dim speaking of Grospel love—to love everyone and not be never have reached this point if 


- eet ie or M4 mere . faiha & Ft + . 2 

pia ted by poe coral wae 7 peomte Mute! bel tna their own 
To place community over self-interest was the more difficull by wuiness,” aaister bristles, 

task for many. “It cost something to submit your will to others,” There's 2 lot the outside world 

sister L lian Phelps said doesn't understand,” eave 
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bas shear ir k of community was known as union, the spiritua 
got brethren and sisters. To preserve it, Shakers cid not chutngeck Jt hits become more 
VOLE, eeavinced that politics was divisive. Rut they cid not shon comptes 
social issties. hey spoke out on abolition, child welfare, womun 
suffrage, compulsory education, labor rights 

Equality was not just a homily; tt was part of Shaker lite. Mem- 
bership was open to all. There were blacks like Mother Rebecca 
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Jackson, who led-asmall group of Shakersin Philadelphia. Jews 
and American Indians were also welcomed 

Though pacifists, the Shakers, particularly those m Kentucky, 
could not escape the effects of the Civil War. South Union, Ken- 
tucky, suffered severe losses of crops, stock, and buildings. 
Trade was disrupted there and-at Pleasant Hill, The Shakers 
cared for and fed soldiers on both sides. 

Said an officer to a sister: “Madam, J fear you will kill ws with 
Food vitthes,” 

“Better that, than with a bullet.” 

The Civil War was a visible sien that the nation was changing. 
But the stress cracks of economic and geographic expansion had 
surfaced even earlier, After 1836 na new communities were suc- 
cessfully founded. Those who might have joined the Shakers had 
other options 

Faced with shrinking membership, communities dwindled, 
then closed. Tyringham, Massachusetts, in 1875. North Union, 
Ohio, in 1889, Groveland, New York, in 1892. Pleasant Hill, 
Kentucky, in 1910, They were blotted up by » world that had 
bolted past to an Industrial, urban age 

Perhaps the ultimate disposition of these shuttered villages 
says something about the nature of progress. Today two shaker 
communities are state prisons, part of another lies under a 
municipal airport, and yet another is a housing development. 
Two short-lived communities— White Oak, Georgia, and Nvar- 
coosser, Florica—are totally erased. 


HE LAST ELDRESS of Canterbury satin the kitchen of 
the trustees” house peeling broccoh with skilled hands 
She has been blind for more than five vears., 
“T was the only one of sx girls who decided to stay 
l watched as they left one by one for the world,” said 
Bertha Lindsay, then 90 

Catching a slight hesitancy in her voice, I say something about 
the path not chosen 

"Wh, [loved to keep house and would have loved to marr 
But I've never regretted my choice. I've been a happy woman,” 

She and 92-year-old Eldress Gertrude Soule, formerly of Sahb- 
bathday Lake, are the last members of the parent ministry, 
which moved from New Lebanon to Hancock bo Canterbury, A 
third sister, Ethel Hudson, also in her 90s, lives across the street, 
eole occupant of a dwelling that once housed a hundred 

“Elctress Bertha,” l ask, “it is a Shaker tenet to seek perfec. 
tion. [s there anything less than perfect about your” 

“some would say I'm too independent.” 

Bldress Gertrude glances up, A tiny wren in a high-collared 
lavender dress and Shaker net cap, she pulls herself ramrod 
straight. “I'll say!" 

“We're not surprised how few Shakers are left,” Bertha says 
patiently, 

“Prophecy said our numbers would diminish, Still, we keep 
order. The hands drop off, but the work goes on.” 

The work falls to other hands as well. The South Family 
property of Mount Lebanon was purchased by a small congrega 
ton of Suis, a religious community with [slam roots. I visited 
and was directed to a building that once housed the Shaker 











FLOWERS HANG In a drying attic 


ot Sabbathiday Lake, which has 
maintcined an herh Ousitess 
since 1759. Shaker communities 
were prinirily agrarian and, 
thanks to the core lavished on 
crops tml [hrestock, exemplars 
of productivity. Dependence on 
notre nurtured awry respect 
for ths ways. Froman Lea] 
village diary: “April I: Whip 
pearwvills—Sing this morming, 





toring if here ot fost. Prfiday/ 
&: Snow Whippoorwill 
Mitiic frozen up," With the 
arrival of spring, the Sabbath: 
day Lake Shakers move Suniay 
worship service from winter 
quarters in the Orick dweling 
hour to the | 754 meetinehouse 


across tie road fright) 


R16 Natoma Geoerapitre : Seplember joa? 








‘hair-caning shop; it now serves as a Gusiness office 
“We're not unlike the Shakers in many ways,” said Vain 
Aubert, a Sufi leader. “We have spiritual dancing and music 
and we educate our children. But we do not,” he-added quickly, 
“Deheve in celibacy. 
Noting a computer on adesk, | asked about tts rote in rel- 
rious lite 
“Shakers lett that behind,” Yaqin sar 
Me joked, but the Sabbathdavy Lake Shakers actually have 
three. Unlike the Amish, another religious sect with which they 
often are confused, Shakers have always embraced technology 
They were often first to have electricity or phones 
Amy Bess Miller of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, who knew the 
Hancock Shakers a3 a young woman and who, in 1960, helped 
that village as a 
day Eldress Emma King of Canterbury visited in & new car 
‘(retin, the eldress-said, “] want to show you something 
[ thought che was going to take me for a nde,” Mrs. Miller 
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Sach Wotat all. She wanted to show me the automatic windows 





Deserve MS, hen bt losec, remembers Lite 


rong upand down, 
A list of innovations 

reflects ingenuity out of proportion to ther numbers. They devi 

oped the flat broom, 2 washing machine 


revolving { 


and impre. EMmeALs made by the Shakers 


cwnater-resistant labric,. a 
ven, an eihcent wood-burnitig stove, metal pens, an 


apple corer-quarterer. They were probably the first to pack seeds 


in paper packets 
Mist Shaker inwentions were not p 


selfishness: To ease the way for others was reward enough. 


atented: a patent smacked of 
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MN THE BRICK dwelling-house attic at the Hancock Shaker Vi 
lage in Pittstield, curator June Sprige reached up and twisted 
a Slim peg out ol the boturd circumscribing the room, A Shak 
er emblem of order might well be such a pegboard; sass 
every room tad one. From it chairs and clocks hune out 
the way. The pee's hand-torned threads, extra work for the crafts- 
man, ensured il would bear the weight of a Small cupboard with 

out pulling out 

SICH hidden cetail marks Shaker crafts manship [ts elegant, 
unstudied simplicity becomes a statement of belief, Shaker scholar 
Edward Deming Andrews called it Religion in Wood. What the 
eve worships le this: The chair that uses no more wi 
cd, slats that could have been made straight across but gently 
Curve, rungs that ever so slightly u aper, posts Lia sour 

Examine the windowsills of the Centre Family dwelling in 
Pleasant Fall, Kentucky, Carved of stone, they wottid never rot 
and need replacing. Solidity prevails. This ts the work of people 
who intended to bt around fora long, long time 

“It's not just work,” explains Ed Nickels, director of collections 

“It's work with purpose.” Work was scripted into the text of Shaker 
life. Perfection crossed from the spiritual to the temporal, “Do all 
vour work 45 though you had a thousand years tolive, and 1s you 
would ifvou knew vou must die to-morrow,” Mother Ann said 

[mipresead by the excellence of the Shakers’ poocs, the world 
became their customer, They sold, among other things, chairs, 
baskets, blankets, hats, hides, seeds, apples, pickles, candies, pre- 
serves, herbs, antl brooms 

The passion tor perfection extended to anvthme their hands 
touched. “Ewen their sorl was perfect,” Amy Bess Miller remem- 
bers. “Nota rock ora pebble m it’ 

Work was a consecration. “Put your hands to work, and your 
hearts to God,” Mother Ann said, Hut the result was not tneant to 
he an icon. A bench was to sit on. A table to eat on. Does heaven 
have chairs? 
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Y THE TIME LAT | , pF ae I at ,1t 1s Training: the 
patter on the vellow-and-white tent t mntiffles the auction 
bers Staccato, “Let's start at $10,000," says Will Hen- 
rv. It ts his sixth Shaker auction, held at the Mount 
Lebanon site, which is now a school 
Henry is tail, thin, late 30s. His speech accelerates with each lot, 
showering adjectives like “classic, the best, incredible 
Lot 177—"Tall Revolver Chair, maple, applewood, oak, origi 
nad varnish finish, South Family, New Lebanon, N.¥. c. 1860" — 
is handsome: a high revolving chair with slender legs and spindle 
back, mace a half mile from where it will be sold 

Henry as 5 for-an opening bid of $10,000 

"330,000." [his comes from the front row: a young man with 
short hair 

The audience is stunned. There's no place to go but— 

"$32,500," Henry suggests to set a pace. The high opening bid 
isa ploy to scare off competition. It nearly. works. Menry starts to 
hammer down the chair when— 

Bid card number 180 shoots up from the back, It belongs t 

Richard Klank, a University of Maryland art professor reportedly 

bidding for television actor Bill Cosby, an avid collector 























EVEN AFTER [150 YEARS. the 


orewers in the dweliine-house 
attrcot(anteroury fibove) still 
glide out efforticssiv, The tine 
used tf “clegr,” or unflawed 

The Shakers did not hove te 
Take such Pains Trl a room few 
would see. That they did high- 
lights a poasion for excellence 
inherent in their belief that 
Work Wis Worship, whatever 
Hee task. “A ran con show fis 
Feliglort 6 THC Ef ATeOSsUureIng 
Cmions as, . in singing glary 
hatota, wrote a Shaher, The 
Guvcliing-house bothroont at 
Canterbury bespearks comm 
nal life. The rocking choirs were 
moced tn front.of sinks perhaps 
on whim by the sister who 


loves there 


fae Shakers’ Brief Eternity 


“$35 000?" asks Henry. He looks at the first bidder, Devil 
Sscharsch, who nods 

At $50,000 Henry steps wp to $5,000 increments, $35,000 
$60,000. Hicks lob tack and forth. At 375,000 Klank waver 
his card stays wp 

The lull worries Henry. A break in the rhythm can kill the 
action, He pushes. “S80,0007" 

The crowd silent. In this part of the country that kind of mon- 
ey buys asmall house. Henry looks at Schorsch, who quietly lifts 
an evebrow in assert 

Klank? He shakes his hear 

“Other bids?” Henry asks. A pause, then “Sold!” 

‘The 380,000 chair sets a record for Shaker furniture sold at auc- 
tion. The buyer, 23-year-old David Schorsch; a New York City 
dealer, bought it, he said, because he'd always wanted one. (The 
record has fallen more than once since then: Last March a candlle- 
stand sold for $140,000). ) 


. But 


Shaker chair. She shakes her hea 

"“Tdon't want to be remembered as a chair,” Sister Mildred 
Barker grumbles when I ask her opinion. My welcome to Sabbath- 
day Lake is grucging. 1 call for an interview and am told too many 
stories have been written already. “Frankly,” savs Sister Mildred, 
“I don't reeaenize ws inany of it.” 

she ll see me anyway. Set in the lake country of southwestern 
Maine, Sabbathday Lake is haven to nine believers, five women 
ringing in age from 60 to 92 and four younger, newer members 
A highway bisects the village, The rumble of trucks rudely 
Shakes the windows of the brick dwelling house where Sister 
Mildrect greets me 

How do you wart to be remembered? Task 

“AS a Shaker ..... who tried to live by the precepts,” she says 

Sister Mildred came to the Shakers 6 years ago. Her father had 
died. Her mother, unable to support ber children, placed young 
Mildred in the care of the Alfred, Maine, Shakers. 

"There was an older sister, Paulina Springer,” Sister Mildred 
recalled, “I loved her. She was taken ill very suddenly. When she 
we dving, she asked if the children could come in.” Mildred was 
last in line, When her turn came, the failing sister said, “Mildred, 
promise me something. Promise: me you'll be a Shaker.” 

“T promised her,” Sister Mildred said, “but it took me a ¢real 
many years to fulfill the promise and to come to the point where I 
knew what that meant.” 

Sister Mildred does not volunteer this. [It come= from an oral 
history recording made two decarles ago 

At morning's end, Sister Mildred gives me a light peck on the 
cheek. “You're in,” she savs. The next.day.she rebulfs practically 
all questions to show Dam not really “in” after all. 

something gentle is embedded in the toughness, a quiet glow 
like the glimmer of a lantern at dusk. To those who know her, Sis- 
tor Mildred epitomizes Shaker values: compassion, love, total ded 
ication. So compromises pere, She is. rigorous, adrill sergeant of 
the soul 

There is bitterness too, It-is the subtext in talk at Sabbath- 
dav Lake [tts directed at the world's obsession with Shaker 





furniture and at the “other” living Shaker village: Canterbury THE PALE YELLOW of Do 
The territory separating the two villages is a minefield of hard buildings at Pleosant 


feelings. I had heen cautioned not to mention my Canterbury visi! 


forme to the Adiflennial Lowes of 
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to Sabbathday Lake and vice versa. Lignored the advice with pre- S40 Det albe reed ory meeting 


dictable results. At Canterbury there had been a silence when | 
mentioned Sabbathday Lake. It was an unpleasantness to be swept 
under the table. At Sabbathday the rancor is blunt, the hurt 


houses could be painted white 


Later the strictures were 


relaxed. On the lett stards 
he water house. which melas 


palpable, “They say Sabbathday was always the least of Mother ee oe . 
F a : , cf <acM}. PrELun reservar for 


‘nn’ 4 chitdren in trie Bast. sister Wilclrec observes. 
The astringency in Maine is nothing new. Departing from 
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future. Shaker scholar Rob Emilen explained it thus 
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The Shakers’ Arief Flernity 


one must have signed the now closed covenant. Noncovenanted 
members can live a Shaker life, he savs, but the parent ministry 
does not particularly approve of them doing so within existing 
shaker families. [t is not Shaker-like to engage in authoritarian 
confrontation, he adds, so the ministry simply counseled Sabbath- 
day Lake against admitting new members, Nonetheless, it contin- 
ues to do so. [twill not go gentle into that good night 

The dispute turned-so bitter that fora time in the early 1970s 
Canterbury cut of Sabbathday Lake's income from the trust fumed. 
“They hoped to bring us to our knees,” a Sabbathday Lake sister 
satel, After diccussion between lawvers for both sides, the funds 
were reinstated, These days, the rancor may have eased, but little 
is forgiven. Communication remains limited 

IL is a canker that will not heal, a distraction to the business of 
being Shaker. The peaceable kingdom is anything but, 

~ hey re scared and facing,” says an observer, “and the world 
acts like it's a hig yard sale.” 

“They want everything but the cross,” Sister Mildred says 
of a world that presumes to understand, but doesn’t 

“We in the world miss alot about what it means to be Shaker,” 
tavs Hancock Village curator June Sprigg. “Perhaps it’s like being 
edlor-blind. ‘There are hues the rest of us can’t see,” 

At Canterbury in June of last -vear, Eldress Gertrude quietly 
slips away in her sleep. “Tam very tired,” she sighs before climb 
Ing the. stairs to retire, Will the coming year witness more such 
exits? A-close friend of the Shakers thinks so; “Tt's-as if evervone is 
holding their breath and waiting. They can relax and let go.” 

Several hundred attend the eldress's funeral, Brother Amold 
Hadd and Sister Frances come from Sabbathday Lake... more 
out of duty than remorse. More out of thoughtlessness than spite 
perhaps, & mourner discomfits them with graceless words, Citing a 
Prior commitment, Frances.and Arnold leave early. There is no 
neutral terrain. Wot even the erave 

In truth we want to believe the elders had an open tine to heav- 
en. To hear of the broken hearts between communities reminds us 
of our own imperfection, The varnish on the chair cracks; the per- 
feet ending proves elusive. Vet, what must be remembered is this 
Here was 4 joy so great the body shook in ecstasy 





t Sabbathday Lake 
droken by the stuttering bleat 
of lambs. Soon the Shakers will walk from the 
dwelling house across the road to their 1794 white 
: meetnghouse. The interior Shaker blue trim is 
original, unretouched since it was applied 200 years ago. 

They file in, two brothers and five sisters, sitting on opposite 
des of the room, jomed by eight guests from the world 
Rising out of the silence, their voices—somehow transformed, 


WA SPRING-BLESSED SUNDAY | 
| the morning hush is 








all but angelic—chorus a familiar heart song, To hear “Simple 
Gifts” sung in this room is to touch the hem of heaven 

Tis the gift to be simple, 

Tis the pgift-to be free: 

i the gift te come down where we ough to be; 

And when we find aurcelves on bite place just sight 

‘ert be in the valley of love and delight 
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arved from volcanic rock by medieval Christians, 


El Nazar Church shelters sacred frescoes in the 
valley af ri} CTC it CET tral Th rke ae NOW partl i iN 








| k 
ruin, the church bears witness to the influence of 


the Byzantine Empire that preceded the pilgrims 


of the First Crusade. 








dealized in history as 
the perfect knight, Crod- 
fi ey leads crusaders ina 
[ 3th-century ilustra- 
fio. [ der fie prow of 
Crodfrey’s castle in 
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author, astride the he avy 
horse Carty, and his 
COMED LOM, horse Experi 
Sarah Dormon, take lp 
fhe route ( rodfrey fol- 


lowed to tine | loly Land. 












FIRST'CRUSADE 


* All roads lead to Jert 


With.a call to arms aginst Seljuk Thirks pushing into 


Asia Minor, Pope Urban DI launched a holy war to 
win back Christendom’s shrines. A motley vanguard 
called the peatants’ crusade set Gut in the spring of 
1096 behind the firebrand preacher Peter the Hermit 
but met disaster in Turkey. Other groups left after 
the harvest. Tens of thousands of knights, foot sal- 
diers, and pilgrims had converged on Constantinople 
by the next year. An engraving (above right) depicts 
one of the battles on the way to Jerusalem, which 
was captured in July 1099 and its Muslim and Jewish 
population put to ceath. Nine centuries later the au- 
thor spent eight months riding the crusaders’ route. 
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: | NS A BRIGHT May morn- 
ine to the sound of trum- 
pets we rode out of the 
castle ancl took the road 

| for Jerusalem, 

There were four of us: Sarah Dor- 
mon—Irish and 7?—two horses, and I, 
Before ws lay a journey that would carry 
usmore than 3,000 miles tothe south and 
east across ten countries. Nine centuries 
earlier the same route hac been follower! 
by one of the moat remarkable hosts in 
history—the warnor-pilgrims of the 
First Crusade. 

All my life I have been fascinated by 
those legendary knights and their fol- 
lowers. With the symbol of the cross 
atitched to their clothes, the crusaders 
marched wotil their shoes were shred- 
ded, their tents rotten, and their horses: 
too weak to carry riders, They com- 
pleted the only truly successful Crusade 
to the Holy Landi. L. They endured three 
years of battles, starvation, and disease, 
and at the end a stormed the walls of 
Jerusalem and captured that holy city. 
They left an indelible mark on the histo- 
ry of both Europe and the Middle East 

The kingdom that the crusaders 
established was to last nearly a century 
before Saladin won it back, and in that 
time Europe and near Asia became 
locked in an embrace of cultures that has 
no end to this day. 

At the start of the Crusade in 1096 
dozens of aristocrats answered Pope Ur- 
ban ITs call to free the holy places from 
the control of the infidels of the East. 
The medieval bards claimed that Duke 
Gadfrey of Bouillon was the crusader 
par excellence. 

Their own chronicles reveal that 
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thirsty, and fanatic. Vet they risked thet medieval wattire, a creature whose 
lives for a cause that promised anly pen missive build and awesome appearance 
ury and suffering on earth, and a hope of struck terror into the. heart of any foot 
redemption of their sins, Like many of soldier unlucky enough to stand im the 


them, Duke Godfrey never returned path of its carthshaking charg 

home. He died in Jerusalem and was In northern France I found and 
buried near Christ's tomb in the Church bought (Carty—three-quarters of a ton of 
ol the Holy Sepulchn immense streneth and crafty amiabilits 


whowns to ¢ndear himeell to people all 
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created a number of legend land for training, a business in which | 
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when i decided to follow Duke lrodirey, 
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Contesting fatths led te tragedics. Isroch Marcel Grebenouw reads psalms in the Jewish 
cemetery of Worms, West Gerniony. Here, os in other cities, crusaders attacked the Jew- 
ish population. Near the crusaders’ line of march in Bavaria, Maria Pfaoller (jobove, 
at left) gardens with @ friend. The cross attests to the area's enduring religious devotion. 
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Cracking their whips as they kick up dust, csthosok drive their herd across the 


Puszia, or ploin, of eastern Hungary. The sweep well, a distinctive feature of ties 


pusturcland, provides drinking water, Protected os the Hortobdigy National Purk, 








part of the puszsty keeps alive the romance of the open ranpe. er 
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unc often vis cout. “(nce we 
rot into Turkey, we never had 
lO buy a teal. + hase UWwoy 
fed us," save Tim, finishing 


Wie Ve gece cl cy fi Lo tone 
distance travehne,” notes Pith 
Severin of the first dav's march 
do Vureslovia. While Sarah 
Bermon fabove, at left} intro his morning coffee before 
duces their new Hungarian breaking camp in the central 
part of the oountre 
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Dim node alone comtortably on 
a horse's pace, “we took about 
Ihe 2ame length of time on the 
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sleeping bags, horse feed, vetert 
Mary SU ppes, Ont ores tices 
Hammers, and nails 
“Ttowas impossible to fine 
OES THE ENOUEN tO TI Lary 
Dim explains. “We had to take 
our own slong.” Making run- 
nine rep LTS thie mselves. thm 
fourid farrier: to reshoe the 
horses every three to fow 
weeks. In Melk, Austria, Tin 
helps August Faux shape a shoe 
Atcthe start of their journes 
Dim and Sarah slept th inn’ am 
relied on a Suppor vehiche for 
lay Sup ies Veterans OY their 
secon! @eaeon, they packed 
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Sarah Dormon, manager of a local gour- 
met restiurant, who had owned horses 
and ponies since the age when most chil- 
dren acquire their first bicycle. Sarah 
had an uncanny ability to know what a 
horse would think or do five minutes be- 
fore the animal itself made up its mind. 

Five feet two inches tall and elfin, 
Sarah possessed a wry sense of humor, 
proved able to pick up foreign languages 
as if through her skin, and didn't care a 
jot for medieval history. In Courtmac- 
sherry she agreed to help out with Carty 
“just fora few weeks.” 

A year and a half later, as we trudged 
across the Middle East's Jordan Valley 
in searing July heat, Sarah was still 
muttering that it wns a mistake to talk 
to strange Customers in & restaurant. 

Our ride began in the courtyard of 
Godfrey of Bouillon’s castle in Belgium, 
where our departure was hailed by the 
local tourism office with a tape recording 
ofthe Irish national anthem, followed by 
a cannonshot fromthe battlements. The 
latter sent Sarah's mount, a little bay 
mare acquired in Ireland and named 
Mystery, skittering off at a panicky gal- 
lop, Splendidly fit and supremely good- 
natured, the tittle mare lacked only one 
attribute—hraims. 

Carty’s superabundance of brawn 
was no blessing either. In the first half 
mile I learned what he was-designed 
for—and it certainly wasn't riding! An 
anima) so huge is the ideal load carrier: 
he can carry any amount at his poncder- 
ousand majestic pace, Rut Carty's shat- 
tering plod was excruciating to a rider. 
He slammed each massive foot down 
with a bone-jarring thud that I felt right 
up through my spine. The knights of the 
First Crusade hadasecond, lighter horse 
known asa palfrey for everyday travel, 
and they saved the heavy horse for pack 
carrying and for battle. 

Bruised and aching, I sympathized 


Retracing the First Crusade 


with those original innocents who joined 
the Crusade with littl notion of what 
they faced and even less of how to equip 
themselves. In a l2th-century chronicle 
Guibert of Nogent wrote: “The poor 
were soon inflamed with so burning a 
real that none stopped to consider the 
slenderness of his means, neither wheth- 
érit was wise for him to leave his house, 
his vines and his fields: . . . Truly aston- 
ishing things were to be seen, things 
which could not but provoke laughter: 
poor people shoeing their oxen as though 
they were horses, harnessing them to 
two-wheeled carts on which they piled 
their scanty provisions and their smal] 
children, and which they ted along 
behind them.” 


HERE was no controlling such 
an explosion of fervor, The 
great lords began to muster 
| two armies in France, another 
wis raised in Italy, and Duke Godfrey 
assembled his forces from the Low 
Countries and Germany. The plan was 
to rendezvous at Constantinople. But 
many bands of ordinary folk impatiently 
set out ahead of them, This unruly 
vanguard seethed across Europe, often 
acting no better than brigands and 
massacring Jews in the Rhineland. 

The largest group, led by a-firebrand 
preacher named Peter the Hermit, was 
scathingly dubbed the “peasants’ cru- 
sade.” Its advance guard was led by only 
tight knights, As Sarah and I soon 
learned, peasants marched faster than 
princes: Peter's motley followers aver- 
aged nearly 18 miles a day on their way 
across Europe, while Godfrey's army 
managed only 154) miles. Sarah and I 
found it took us some three hours each 
morming to feed, groom, and inspect 
our horses properly, and once underway 
we were limited by Carty's numbingly 
slow gait. Even gentle Mystery was so 








imitated by his ball-and-chain effect that 
she took an occasional nip at him to bur 
ry him along. But Carty simply ignored 
her. His pain threshold was so high that] 
began to believe the old tales of unruffled 
war-horses emerging from the fray bris- 
thing with arrows like pimecushions 
Noone mows Duke Godtrey's precise 
route across modern Belenim, Luxem 
Hut at Regens 
bure on the banks of the Danube he and 
his army set foot on the Via Militaria, the 
nncient Roman road leading to Asia 
whiner 
inllowed the Koman tracks, while Carty 


oUF, and Grermiany 


As best we could, Sarah and | 

aciicd substance to the crusaders’ repu 
talon for destruction and pillage. The 
grea! beast proved to: be a one-horse 
menace. He combined his huge strength 
wWithan unquenchable curiosity, and the 
result was daily mavhem. In a spick- 
and-span Bavarian village Sarah ani | 
paused to buy aloaf of bread for lunch 
Handing Carty'’s reins to Sarah, | 
clashed into the wills ize bak Lery ("arty 
saw @ metal waste bin bolted to the out 
ade wall. Towing Sarah and Nbystery 
behind him, he marched over and thrust 
his enormous head into the bin to investi 

raised his 


pate. Satisfied, he simply 





heal, whereupon the bin tore out of the 


Wallin acloud of broken concrete 

Fora moment the bin bung like a nese 
hag from (arty 's muzzle; then it fell to 
the ground with a clang, rolling down 


the street and spraying its contents fir 





and wide. Shamefaced, Sarah and J ree 


quickly out of that once immaculate vit 
lage, leavingthe main street strewn with 
debris. [shuddered to think what woulc 
when Duke (Crodfres 


quartered several huncdred heavy horses 


have happened 


On an unsuspecting Lown 

Estimates of the crusaders" total num 
bers vary, trom their own wildly exag- 
rerated figure of hundreds of thousands 


toa more likely number of 4,000 or 5,000 
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mun ted Knights and squires and 30,000 

foot soldiers, plus countless civilians 
Casualties en roule were high, espe 

Many of the 


heavy horses clied from lack of food of 


cially among the horses 


Irom harsh conditions, particularly 
heat. During our trek across German 
elderly farmers would scramble down 
at Carty a 


Us Of the davs when they used heavy 


from their tractors top nd tell 


horses on their farms. But when they 
heard how far we intended to ro with 
“He'll 


Weir tier| 


Carty, they eee skeptical 
never getto Turkey,” they 

And in the next Mish Austria, a 
young livery-stable owner was so taken 
with our behemoth that he-made me an 
offer: “If you ever need a home for him, 


Wherever he is, I'll 


jst let me know 
come and fetch him 
Dhike Godfrey's first challenge was 
the kingdom of Hungary, The countrn 
was ruled by a king named Calomin, 


nanded & first-rate army that 








Profoundly moved, 
Medjugorje, Yugoslavia (above), where 
ecveral villagers claim daily visits from 
the Virgin Marv. Similor visions inspire 
crusaders, In Serbia, which wos crossed 
by Godfrey, a monk devotes himself to 
chores at the Ljubostinja monastery. 


Pilerims flock te 


cou lel block ¢ odirey ‘Ss eel VAIICLE Accor. 


ing to Gytrev GUvirify, Flungary’s 


leacting historical geographer, Kine 


Coloman was an extraordinarily adi: 
vanced thinker for his cay 
“Tn an age of superstition,” Professor 


Gyortty told me in Budapest, “Coloman 





shed a proclamation telling peaple not 


to waste their time persecuting witches, 
35 there was no such thing asa witch. 
“And, of course,” he added, “Colo 
man knew just how to handle the Cru 
sare, Concerned that Godfrey's host 
would pillage his realm, he insisted on 


dwin, the 





taking a hostage, Count Ha 
duke's brother, and ne escorted the pil- 
gm army with his own cavalry forces 
until they were out of Hungary.” 


Our oe traverse: of Hungary was 


more friendly. “Ve's the finest country in 


all Hurope fer cross-country mding, & 


nent who OFAN iees horse tours Across 


'} . 
i fl 


as 





Europe hod told me. “Don’t worry 
about staying to bridle paths. Just take 
aA compass course. Hungarian: lov 


horses, and vou can ride in a straight 
ine, even across their fields if need be." 


We took him 


delighted by our reception in the vil 


af Aes word and were 





apes 
and cooperative farms, usually with bot 
thes of robust Hungarian wine. Sarah 
ndmitted that when it came to under 
standing horses, the Hungarians could 
rival the Irnseh 

ridden 


WIikdts FOOLISHLY 


| 


| as Budapest, I decided I had 


Carty from Ce} uiin ae far 


| learned my medieval lesson 
lt wns time to get a palirey. At a horse 


farm outside Budapest Sarah chose a 


ranpy gelling ng 


l4-veor-ole 
Szarcsa that had previously been used by 


accede, or wrangler, Sedrcea had been 
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taught. several tricks by the wrangler, 
and on command he would lie prone on 
the ground or walk on his knees 

“That's all we need,” Sarah com 
mented dryly, “a performing horse 
With Carty’s antics we were halfway to 
bemg a circus already.” 

Comfictalhy, ot feast. Vorosinvia was 
less welcoming than Hungary. “There 
are no facilities for riders in Yugoslavia” 
had been the curt reply to my inguiry to 
Belgrade: “We suggest you abandon 
your trip,” But we persisted, and again 
the horses were our passports to hospi- 
tality and help. The Yugoslav country- 
folk weloomed us wherever we went 

In late July, almost three months into 
our journey, a heat wave struck south 
easter Europe, and we very nearly lost 
Carty. Atone point he collapsed from the 
heat, and Sarah and | frantically poured 
buckets of water over him to cool him 
down. After sim hours he rallied, but | 
began to suspect that he would never 
make it all the way to Jerusalem 

At the Bulgarian border we were 
greeted bya sizable recepiion committee 
organized by Theocore Troev, a Bulgar- 
ianmember of my crew from the Ulysses 
voyage. A local historian stepped for- 
ward, Hiurishing a parchment. [Tt wasa 
modern version of the welcoming letter 
that Alexius Comnenus, Byzantine 
emperor of Constantinople, hac sent te 
Duke Godfrey. An Eastern Christian, 
Alesdius had set the Crusade in motion by 
appealing to Pope Urban I for help 
aerinst the Muslim Turks 

But hunger, not history, was Mys- 
tery's priority, Gur previous few days in 
Yugoslavia had been lean going, and the 
horses were famished. As the historian 
began his oration, Mystery spotted twa 
Bulgarian girls in traditional costume, 
holding welcoming bouquets of flowers 
Sidling over, she lunged for a oral 
snack, Not to be outdone, Carty ambled 
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fangers abounded on 
the crusaders’ campaign, 
cutting down many men 
before they reached Jeru- 
salem. In what is now 
Turkey, legend says, 
Crodfrey survived a bear 
attack, illustrated in 

a medieval manuscript 
(below). Near the 


author's route through 





the Balkan Mountains, 


a friendlier bear dances 


fo a tune from a Gypsy’s 


gadulka. 
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Fresh fish netted in the Sea of Marmara puve sustenance to the crusaders once they 
reached Constantinople (present-day Istanbul), gateway to Asia and rendezvous 


point for the armies of the First Crusade. Upon arrival they discovered that news of 
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preoticd them: Alerts Comnenus, ruler of the 


Pycantine Empire ond the mon who had appeated te Pope Urban I for help against 


their Three exploits hod 
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r Alex LS 


Hos pores aun 


a 
I mper 


would sack his capita 
hustled them scross tl 
sia Minor 


L ince 


nin 
into Anatolian, the coml 


Whe ecroachineg on the terri 


the Selmuk Turks. Two months before 


Peter himself escaped the slaughter 

Hevyond Istanbul and the Sea of Mar- 
mara, Sarah and 1 picked up the traces of 
the Roman road through pine-forestec 
mountains. Now ond then we encoun- 
tered groups of woodcutters bringme 
down timber on slender but incredibly 
tough pack ponies, each animal a moy- 
ing mound of brushwood 

lt was here on a bleak day in October 
1096 that Peter the Hermit's peasant 
army had been ombushed and butch- 
ered. An account of the battle savs that 
the Turks followed the pantc-stricken 
peasants back to their camp, where, 
*soing within the tents, they destroyed 
with the sword whomever they found, 
the weak and the feeble, clerics, monks, 
old women, nursing children, persons of 
every age:” 

Bypassing the massacre site, the cru- 
saders and a contingent of Alexius’ 
forces besieged the fortified Turkish 
town of Nicaca, known today as Iznik. 
Sarah and | camped for aday or two be- 
sidé the city and rode around the walls, 
just as Godfrey must have done to scout 
the defenders’ positions. 

History recounts that during the siege 
a gigantic Turkish soldier raged up and 
down the battlements, hurling rocks at 
the bestegers with deadly effect. At 
length Godfrey himself took up a bow 
and with a single well-aimed arrow 
picked off the giant 

After 45 days Nicaea fell, but not to 
assault. The defenders made a secret 
deal with Emperor Alexius’ ambassaclor 
ind Handed the city over to his troops, 
nol to the crusaders. The hard-pressed 
pilgrims were bitterly disappointed, 


They needed gold and valuables to fi- 


nance their continued march to Jerusa- 
lem am hacl counted on Nicaéa’s lot, 
Alexius bribed the leaders with lavish 
mits, but the rank and file were not even 
Mlowed into the city except in small 
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| o show respect, 
worshipers in Istanbul 
kiss the hand of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch of 
the Eastern Orthodox 
Church (left). 

In the same city dur- 
ing the First Crusade, 
Emperor Alexius 
extracted an oath of fealty 


from Godfrey of Boutl- 


lon (above, kneeling), 


binding him to deliver 
lands won in battle to 


the Byzantine Empire. 
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oriests, Raymond of Aguilers, He delicately placed his hoofs on a patl 


a = =e = : - i: & ry ey itt 
wrote of Alexius that “as long as thes noeots themselves 


ive, the people will curse him and pro- @n the surface crumbled under hi 
claim hima traitor.” Weieht, he cli pot PETC tt locked his 
lege straight, kept his balance, and liter 

ROM TZNIK we headed inland ally skied downhill in a shther of shale 

ind ciseovercd that our path soon afterward we calico a halt to the 

blacken by @ | kin Seaton § (rave Durkish Tricncs found @ 

i Marry aVine farm for us where we could léave the 

ambling across, we found re horses while we returned to Treland for 
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IDgse rock scree wishe Me ever, as Syiircsa walked along a slick 


rs back in Germany could haw tarmac road with Sarah in the sadcie, he 


huge, seemingly sipped and fell on bis side. Sarah's Jett 
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She curled up in-agony, ancl as | rushe 
topick her up, Dreceived clear clirections 
an where to locate the medicinal gin i 


ts “Bome! i! 


Phat winter we retired Carty with full 
lanars from our crusade. He had done 
2,000 miles a5 far as 
i want hint to sulier 
the same fate as hic forebears that had 
died of heat and exhaustion in Turkey's 
Prue to his promise, ous 


. a = . 
desert ste Des 
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il Le Lk cl { “art y Aric Look 


Luestian triend 


bith back to the Vienna Woods. where he 
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First to fall, the Seljuk city of Nicaea 
(modern Izniie) wes willed on all sides, 
protected by Lake Asconius in the rear, 
and defended by a fierce and skillfiel foe, 
The crusaders hesieped the city, then 
honed boats overland from the Sea of 
Marmara, launching them on the lake. 
Thus blockaded, the Turks surrendered. 


Was prowl, cisplavyerdt as ‘the horse thal 


went on the crusade.” 
Curty's replacement was-a mountain 
" eee ee a 1 
DECK POY Ded Ap py, WwW ho was about 


athird Carty ssize. Zippy wore a perpet 


unl put-upen look that would have won 
him an Oscar among pack ponies. Fle 
i auld ae sae t lig Po TrTres: itl thn hie TEE: 


lomced, ancl uncterted 


overworked, oVel 
jwst at the moment he was contempt: 
ing Making arun for itatasizzlime sprint 
thal would leave Szaircsa and Myster, 


Llat-footed, Atthe enc of atone hard day 


Vy 


Alppy would lic flat on the ground and 
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horse, AIpY, iL seemed, tach reach the 
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veterinarian 5 handbook 


sarah and the three horses and I set off 





Le 


atain in April across Anatolia, after t 
snowmelt but before the summer heat 
“near the ancient-site of Dorn 
laeum, where the crusacers tougchtacru 
Cinl and nearly fatal battle, The Turk 
pinned the arlvance group against a 
mairsh ant attacked with waves of 
mounted archers, 

“AL OF us,” wrote Fulcher of (has 
tres, “huddled together like sheep in a 
fold, trembling and terrified ~ 
4 messenger was sent to Godfres 
whose army was nearby. He and his fe 
low knights spurred to the rescuc, leav- 
ingg their infantry behind 


Phe mass of Frankish cavalry caughi 
Lhe Turks head on, “Suddenly,” wrote a 
. astls rehewed an her F yk om Sih Ty the 


orks of the Durks ws they turned in 


rrom that moment onward no 


Earh Christians left their mark on Nicoed. Ancient walls guarded Chiristianity'’s 
first ecumenico! council, which tn A, $25 produced the Micene Creed sill recited 


in churches today. [ronmically these fortifications held off the crusaders even after 





Hier battle wis won. Che Nicweans surrendered to Alextiums—on condition that the 
crusaders, who hod terrorized the inhabitants by cotepulting heads of slain 


defenders over the walks, be forbidden from sacking the city. 





Ployving-at wor, elders of cenfrai Turkey 
preserve the game of cirit, a golloping 
exchonge of blunt lonces enioryed by the 
Selniles around the time of the Crusades. 

Int village neor Koyseri, o tearful six- 
year-old boy t showered with Hira and 
words of encourngement to prepare hom 
for the Miusiim rite of circumcision. 


opponent, whether Durk or Ara 


1 rat 
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willingly faced the shatterusg i herire 


| j r eh Ee 
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hinterland. As the Turks fell 
blocked wells and destroyed crops, ‘The 
host found itself marching throug! 
wasteland in the heat of summe 

“We suffered ereatly from hunger 
und thirst, recorded one knight, 
‘anc found nothing at all to eat except 
prickly plants which we gathered and 
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uur te red in the beadman's own home 
or the village 

“Why are vou making such a difficult 
journey?” was the standard question mountains, What Kept the 


, f =F t 1 ' " 7 i bos | 
Our answer was easy for Muslim villag- Foing, Planting one foot wearily in front 
ers to grasp: "We are making a bajj to of the 


the holy city of Te rusalem 


lust bevond the town of Kayseri 
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that day we lost Mystery. For 





The crusaders passed this way im = | nearly the entire journey from 


autumn ToT. Winter War coming on Belaium she hac led ine Way, ono now 


: a & 
fter more tha year on the road itside the Turkish city of Antakya 
La al | LEAH ee | | Y oot | VE ka ! Lid (oes | | aL i te in 
there Wes no Lmmediate prospect o| the Antioch of old 


Ebi Sa Le ple veloped i 
reaching Jerusalem. What drove them 


Wirulent and unidentified ailment that 


vig itcerd Creanroapiic, se Lew 
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hac 


unkempt anc terrified, @ mass 


sores from & badly fitting hi 
bought ber on the ‘spot, 
medicated her, and wit 
ctliifferent horse 

The crusaders 
Vear al Anhoc! 
city, Out the 


imoprecnable. Fo 


Turks made tut tor the Christians out- 

sie, The noorest pil@rims Were reduced 

to Gating undigested seeds picked from 

inimal dung, and pestilence ravaged 
Lhe camp 

‘ — : : Ei ee ee 

Finally the commander of one of Anti- 
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och s wall towers was 


pra Ee lint treach- 


: a FF 4 
prousiy Allowing a handiul of knights to 
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SC THIN Wp tm PLT Mars enterthe city, 


an Open the cates Che: crusarters 


a 


Ce Pie In and put the entire city to the 
word lLhevy were besieged in turn by a 
Turkish army that suddenly arrived, 
st too late, to relieve Antioch 

Vlorale among the Chrretians slumped 


kL | k, ‘ 
ch depihs thal the exhausted men 
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refused to do guard duty on the walls 
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Phen one of the pilgrims claimed he had 


| f 7 Te | = . ; i E 
& Vision that the holy lance Lhe Weapon 


that pierce d Christ's sicke on the (ross 
could be found buriec] beneath a church 
Hoor in the aty. The “lance” was due 
| arTied nto a pst 

in the Turkish 


ind the siege was broken 


miles between 
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them and Jerusalem, the crisacters 


leaders cid itcdecd seem more intent 
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Seine towns and booty thin in ren 


the Holy City. But at leneth the cor 


threntened Ce) PUL 


hoOrcineg 


their leaders to continue the march 


It took a miracle to save the crusaders at 
Antioch, go Selpuk strumphold near the 
Turkish coust The citv hod resisted for 
nuorntha, escn after the crusaders defeated 
reinforcements sentfrom Aleppo along the 
old Roman road (left). A Jfusiim troatter 
turned the tables, letting the crusaders 
ship over the wall one night. (nly a hilltop 
cittdel next fo the town (above) held out. 
Within days a huge Turkish relief army 
arrived and surrounded the crusaders, 
now trapped inside Antioch without sup 
plies. As hopes prew dim, one crusader 
Claimed to howe seen St. Andrew, who 
showed fiom wihiere the once weed to pierce 
Christ's side wos buried. A digging party 
wos dssembled, a lance wits found. Ths 
Inspired, the crusaders threw themselves 
upon the Turkish enemy—oind prevailed. 








Kindred spirits meet at the Umoyvvad Mosque in downtown Damascus, os Syrian 


worsitipers greet foreign pilgrims yelled in black. The mosque dates from the eighth 


century, when the Umoavwod dynasty, which ruled the Mustim world from Domascus 





converted it fron _hiristion church to one of the holiest shrinesin Islam. The city's 


rile as onenemy supply center undoubted’ made Damascus a tempting target forth 


crusdders, hutit wos well fortified. and tim missed ot bri 
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The nextmorning was stiflingly hot as 
we led the horses past groups of solcers, 
cl 
and antitank ditch guarding the Israch 





aseries of checkpomts, and the mmnehe 


forward positions, It Was not $0 cdiffer- 
ent. thought, Irom the moat ante 
waeitchtowers that the crusaders hacl 
encountered 

When the pilgrims sighted the walls af 
Jerusalem on the seventh of June, 1099, 





they must have been half crazed by the 
immense exertion of reaching their gon! 
Some stood with tears running down 
Lheir faces, others knit and Kissed the 


lusty road. Their zeal was great enough 


to launch the assault acainst the infitels 








immeciately—only the equipment was 
lacking. A hermitonthe Mountof Olives 
exhorted them to attack without clelay 

“God i all powerful,” the hermit 
declared. “If He wills, He will storm the 
wallseven with one ladder,” On June 13 
the crusaders (hing themselves mbto the 
battle so heecdlessly that they would have 
swept asiie the celenders—Patamic 
Bevotianes who themselves had Cap Lure | 
the city only the year before—but fora 
crucial shortage of scaling lackders. ‘The 
leading (Christian knight fell back, his 
hand severed from his arm 


| OR MORE THAN THREE WEEKS 
ihe host walted while. two 
' | giant towers 


SItee Were 


| constructed. Duke Godfrey 
himself initiated the successful break- 
through. (in Tuly 15 the siege tower mm 
which he rode was levered and pushed to 
the Weakest point of Jerusalem's wall 
Reams were run outat rampart height to 
make a bridge, and the first knights 
chargerct across 

Even their hard-bitten contemporar- 
tes were shocked by the terrible massacre 
that followed as the maddened crusaders 
rampaged through the city in a bloody 
catharsis for that appalling, three-vear 
you Phat) 

“Noone has ever seen or heard of such 
a slaughter of pagans,” recalled one 
knight grimiy. “Almost the whole city 
was full of their dead bodies.” The tem 
ple where the Muslims made their last 
ditch stand, he said. was “Streaming 


with their blood.” 


Coroeted by this century's clash over the 
Holy Land, children of Palestinian refu- 
gees fiddle met to their family’s comel- 
hair tent in @ comp outside Ammon, 
Jordan. Their homeland, sacred to Adus- 
tims, Christians, and Jews, has long been 
history's battlefielel. 
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Thoughts of John the Baptist sustained crusaders as they mode trips for water from 
Jerusalem through the wilderness to (he Jordan River, where the prophet conducted 
his ministry. Severin and Dormon, above, reached the Holy Land in sumnmer—as did 





Me crusaders, slowed by bickering among their leaders and detours to plunder the 
countryside. Drawing near ferusalem, they rededianted themselves to their mission, 


_ 


ond on fone 7, D099, a five-week siege of the walled city began. 








“he siege ended when Godfrey and his knights 


overran the ramparts from a tower and stormed 
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EWLY SWOERS Is AS 
the first Preeident, 
Georce Washington 
(above) hows to a 
crowd at Federal Hall) in 1784 
A century later Washington 
appeared on a centennial medal 
with then President Benjamin 
Harrison (below). Harrison's 
visit to New Yorks (ty and the 
celebration of 1589 inspired the 
Pieid family collection. For 
ieentennial festivities this wear, 
actor Wilham Sommertield of 
Philadelphia took Washington's 
mirth Accomonied by an entou- 
rage in period costume, he re- 
traced parts of the Presicent’s 
CHeot-day journey from Alount 
Vernon to Sew York, finishing 
with a reenactment of the oath 
of office at Federn! Hall (right 
Ant a parade (above ret). [] 
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HEN the Life President of Malawi, Dr. Hastings Kamuzu Banda, 
enters Kamuzu Stadium (on Kamuzu Highway) under the huge sign 
| “Long Live Komuzu,” he does so like a conquermeg hero. In fact 

one of his tithes —and the name by which he is known tmall the 
villages—is Niwazi, Conqueror. His grand entrance is always a 
procession of one, and then he is mobbed by a thousand women 
duncers, dressed alike in Kamuzu-print cloth, who bear him forward along his lap of 
honor, while 60,000 Malawians in the stands look on in respectful silence 

It ig as though he bas come from the last century in his formal black suit witha 
whistcomt and a watch chain, a hombure hat, and—the one Afnican accessory—a 
swirling fly whisk, which he flourishes like a whip. His style has not changed since 
Malawi's independence 75 years ago. He is 83 years old, and one of the longest- 
serving heads of state in the world. 

His beliefs too are as old-fashioned and uncompromising as bis clothes. He is puri- 
tanical in matters of na- 
tional dress—he sent out 
a decree that all hemlines 
in Malawi must come 
below the knees and that 
long hair on men 6 an 
aberration. A staunch 
Presbyterian, he i5 an 
elder of the Church of 
Scotlund. Although the 
dates are hazy, the 
events in Banca’s life-are 
unusual, and in Malawi 
they have acquired an 
epic qualtty—how at the 
age of 13 he walked a 
thousand miles to South 
Africa for in education 
[working his way south 
a5 a menial ina hospital 


| =~ —_ . u oa r 

- = - ; : i. a ct | | Ce = d 5 | rr 
>. @ and a laborer and inter- 
preter in Amine), Banda 


WEARING THE IMAGE of their leader, WerTlert dance around Bartda during co used the money he hac 
Mother's Day celebration. A ceremonial fly whisk proclaims the absolute saved to buy a ticketon a 


guthertty of the diminutive octorenorian 


freighter to the United 
States, where he earned 
the degree of dector of medicine from Meharry Medical College in Nashville, Ten 
nessee. But that was not the end of his medical studies. He crossed the Atlantic to 
Scotland and enrolled at Edinburgh University, and with his British qualification he 
practiced mecicinc—a family doctor greatly esteemed by his patients —first in the 
north of Rngland ancdin the 19405 in Loncon 

He is also a classicist, “No man is truly educated who has not studied the ancient 
Greeks and Romans,” he has said. When he discovered that no school in Malawi 
was capable of teaching Latin and Greek, he founded Kamuzu Academy, known 
as “the Eton of Africa,” where such subjects are required. He is describedas 
“Founder and Proprietor” of the academy. Along with Ngwazi and Life President, 
another appropriate tithe for this tenacious autocrat would be “Founder and Propri- 


etor of Mialaw1.' —- 








Paut THEROUX, an American novelist and travel writer based in London, has written about 
raul journévs across China and the Indian subcontinent for the GEOGRAPHIC. This is prize- 
winning photographer EL Reep's debut.in the magazine 
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[ first set eves on Dr. Banda in January 1964, when Malawi was still Nyasaland 
and | was @ 22-year-old Peace Corps teacher at a little school outside Limbe. He 
mace a speech, stancing on a little wooden stage thal had been erected on the floor 
of a valley, and Dlistened with the crowd of Africans on the hillside above him. He 
wits dressed ikke a-mortician. [ was surprised by his formality, his political dogma 
HM (iS DAS always been the let's to-is it- my aly seansaean My the coctor who knows 
best), and the terror he inspired in the cabinet ministers ho attended him 

4 faulty microphone made Dr. Banda incandescent with rage, but what was moat 
memorable was that he gave his-speech in English—he had lived away from his 
country for so long that perhaps his mother tongue was rusty. A translator stood 
next to him and shrieked in Chichewa each time Banda poused. He was an autocrat 
ofa kind I had only read about—no one was allowed to question or oppose hin 
WY teen he Wiis he alec Sew here in his in| ls- Ray e, the poalic B ‘lenrer| the roars of 
trafic and pedestrians; Make way for the Conqueror. In those early days the party 
newspapers always called 
tim the “Messiah.” 

4nd indeed he struck 
met £5 Dting More A relj 
Prous Nevre than a mere 
political leader, He fre- 

quired that you believe tn 
him, and if vow cdicln't, be 
seemed comineering «nel 
poms, something ofa 
joke. Certainly he had a 
vision of what he wanted 
Malawi to become, but to 
me such a Vision seemed 
unattainable without an 
other revolution — this 
wes, alter all, the §950s 
[ Jeht Malawi in October 
L965. feeling that Dr 


fanda’s days were num 





E Bred, that hi would 
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and be replaced by some- PRESIDENT FOR LIFE, Bondo works at his desk at Saniitka Poloce in Blan 
One VOUNZET tyre. Wile pursuing university studies in the U, &. inthe 1930s, he mica get 
It didn’t happen. And i retum to Molawt, citing his "fanatical sense of duty to my people 


when I returned to Mala: 
wil3 years later, [realized that Dr. Banda was still the same but that I had 
Chan et #5 and so, in some wavs, hacl Malawi. | saw how his paternalism was based 
icsson personal vanity than on a constructive use of power nd was offered tn a spl 
(tol public service, His hard work ane close contact with Malawians had been an in 
spiration. [is political pragmatism and sound cconomic management had produced 
a balanced bude 

inimy Youn | fac misread the mood of the Malawians. It had taken mv all that 
time to see that they are essentially conservative and quict-minded and somewhat 


ort 


LANE 





puritanical. The last thing they want is radical c 







HEN | WAS TOLD in 1964 that [ had been chosen to go to this soon-to-be- 
ine pe ndent British protectorate. | had to eo te an atlas to find out where 
il Ws lidiceovernd-it to bea anal, hawTow country next to finger-shaped 
southeastern Africa. It had only one 
paved roacd, a handful of Flos tors, no university, and no industry. [t was a textbook 


Lake Nyasa inow Lake Malawil in 
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example of an underdeveloped country, blighted (as Dr. Banda repeatedly said in his 
speeches) with “poverty, ignorance, and disease.” 

Phat was not hyperbole. Malawi had one of the lowest annual per capita incomes 
in the world (5430), one of the hithest rates of infant mortality, verv few schools, an 
just 33 university graduates out of four million people. Only five Malawians were 
medical doctors; one of those was Dr, Banda 

With a climate that could produce floods, droughts, and frest, and people ifflicted 
with leprosy, hookworm, sleeping sickness, and malaria, Malawi ought to have 
seemed uninhabitable anc hopeless. Bul it was not, Ds people were amone, tie 


I 


hapniest, friendliest, most patient and optimistic | had ever met 
Because of its poverty and its dependence on the outside world, Dr. Banda never 
involved Malawi in power Aa al e—jt was not one of the st-calied irontine States 


| | 


that its neishbors would become.-Far from it. Malawi's problems came first, anc.in 
the 19606 a repeated assertion in Banda’s speeches was his saving “I would go to the 
devil himself to help my 
people.” Same say he 
cid just that, Mainw 
was the first African 
country to establish dip 
lomatic relations with 
South Africa, and rt be 
came a recipient of South 
African economic aid 
apparently without palit 


lal Strings attached 
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LOeIr Wily [TU cvery 
part of the country and represented all six major tribes of Malawi 

Although they ved in mud huts and shanties, with no running water, no clectric- 
ity, and hardly a table or char, their homework was always on ime, and they came 
to school clean antleager, wearing the simple school unitorm—geray shorts. and a 


white shirt for the bovs, a gray skirt and white blouse for the girls 


[ thanked my lucky stars that I had been sent to Malawi, and | have always con 
siOeTed that period ope Of Lae mosh TormaALiVe of mM Life: 

Afterward, in the way that you think of your childhood home, I thought of Mala 
wi—its low, nownded hills and hich plateaus, its thick forests and tall elephant grass, 
its roads of red mud, and the way the dry-season grass burning gave Malawi its 


' im 'hy ie a Tiered pretite het | 
name—the “land of fire.” October, so hot tt wes called by British settlers the suicide 


monn, Was dso the month of fires because of the slash-and-burn method of clearing 


irouchout southern Africa 


and and preparing it for cultivation that is practiced t 
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sideways to the summits, I thought of my students— 
of the #reat distances they walked barefoot to school; —, 
of their mud huts, and the way they studied at night a, 
by the light of greasy candles or oil lamps. I thought 
of their laughter, and the day we planted a littl méawa 
tree in the school yard, 

What had happened to it all—to the students, to 
the trees and roads, to the school itselfp What of Dr. 
Banda? What happens, anyway, to developing 
countries years later? In Africa it often seemed as 
though more of them disintegrated than developed. 
I wished Malawi well, and I never stopped wonder- 
ing about it. The wonder was itself a sort of hope. 
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T SEEMED TO ME on my return that Malawians 
were better dressed but that the woods were 
more ragged —the hills showed the effects of 
serious deforestation. There were more peo- 

ple in evidence: They crowded the roads, they 
jammed the buses, they had plowed and plant- 
ed most of the visible hillsides, Malawi was no 
longer a country of cyclists; it was a wilder- 
ness of pedestrians. The population had dow- 
bled. It now stood at more than eizht million, 
not inchiding some 650,000 refugees from the 
guerrilla war in Mozambique. Per capita income 
had increased to $160, but buying power was 
about the same, or less. More people wore shoes. 

Some aspects of Malawi seemed eternal. The market 
traders still sold love potions and smoked fish and fried 
locusts, as well as elegant baskets and sturdy sandals made 
from rubber tires, Malawi's cash crops—peanuts, tea, coffee, 
sugarcane, and tohacco—were unchanged, though their value on 
the world market continued to fluctuate. 

The aroma of woodsmoke still hung over the countryside, and 
except for the people in the few main towns, Malawians still lived 
in mud huts with grass roofs and worked as subsistence farmers. 
The tractor was still not common in Malawi, nor was the television 
set, Censorship was fairly brisk and forbade the propagandistic 
China Reconstevct: as well as the erotic Kama Sutra and the novels 
of Emile Zola and Viadimir Nabokov. The telephone directory for 
the entire country was not much thicker than this copy of NaTIoNAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 

After arriving as the liberator of Malawi, Dr. Banda was still president. These 
days in his speeches he stresses the need for what he calis “the three essentials” — 
food, decent clothing, anda house with a roof that doesn‘t leak. Tt seems a modest 
proposal fora political program. 

Great importance is given in Malawi to respectability—to looking decent and 
behaving politely, Four signs on the heights of Kamuzu Stadium are lettered Unity, 
Lovalty, Discipline, and Obedience. It is very mucha churchgoing country, with 
practically every religion and sect represented, from Islam, Roman Catholicism, and 
Hinduism, to Methodism, the Assemblies of God, and Jimmy Swaggurt Ministries, 
The Jehovah's Witnesses were banned by the government and persecuted by the 
Malawi Young Pioneers, a paramilitary unit of Dr. Banda's Malawi Congress Par- 
ty, for their refusal te join the ruling party. There is only one party, Dr: Banda is 
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nresident for life, and parliament, for all its English wigs and knee breeches, is little 
more than a rubber stamp for his policies and programs. 

“They call me a dictator,” Banda has said. “But if So, then I ama dictator by the 
people, for the people, and of the people.” When I first heard that saying 23 years 
azo, I thought it was a joke. It has proved to be 2 political credo, and it seems to 
have worked. Even with all of Malawi's disadvantages of being lancdlockecl, with 
little industry or raw materials and an essentially agricultural economy, the country 
has remained stable and orderly and good-tempered 


RESIDENT BANDA’s background as 4 physician has given him insights into the 
medical problems that face the country. Leprosy has been just about elimi- 
nated, and what malnutrition exists is chiefly due to misunderstanding — 
Malawi is able to feed itself, There is a large teaching hospital in Lilongwe 

called, unsurprisingly, Kamuzu Central Hospital— where on Banda‘s initiative a 

scheme far training para- 

medics was started. 

One of these clinical 
officers, a6 they are 
called, is Ben Kadzola, 
who received his second- 
ary school education 
from Peace Corps volun- 
teers in the 19665 and 
went on to complete a 
four-year course at 
KRamuzu Central. 

“T can pull teeth,” he 
says, “I can do appen- 
dectomies, DL can clean 
and stitch wounds, | can 
deliver babies and do 
many other medical 
jobs.” He runs a health 
center in Limbe, where 
venerenl Ciseases are a 
problem: “Fifty cases 
MORNING SHAVE refreshes a fisherman at Loke Molewi., Part of the Great A day—and there are 
Rift Valley system, Africa's third largest lake generates tourism ond sup 
nies agteniiums around the world with unigue species of tropical fish 








tive other health centers 
in town.” 

AIDS has been recog- 
nized as a serious problem in Maiawi and is currently bemg studied by the World 
Health Organization (WHO), which recently tested a 20 percent sample of blood 
transfusions from high-risk patients-and discovered one in five to be infected with 
the HIV virus. In February 1988 South Africa deported a thousand black migrant 
workers who were carrying the AIDS virus: The majority of these men were Mala- 
wians, At that time Malawi had not yet admitted the problem. Now there are AIDS 
posters in most public places, saying, “Have a Safe Journevy—Don't Come Back 
with AIDS” and * Despite the Pleasure AIDS isa Killer.” 

l asked Kadzoia sbout AIDS. He toid me be got two or three suspected ATDS 
cases.a month, but that be did not treat them—he referred them to the main Queen 
Elizabeth Hospital. The symptoms he looked for were similar in same ways to those 
associated with tuberculosis—sudden weight loss, continuous fever, general malaise, 
and enlarged lymph vlands. but without the chest pains and the cough. 

Ben Kadzola was typical of many former students of the Peace Corps 1 met on my 
retutn visit. He considered that he'd hac a good education, he was serious about his 
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fob, he spoke Finelish well, and he remembered the full name of every American 
who had taught him. He did not regard his Peace Corps teachers as.an aspect of 
American foreign policy —they were people who came to Malawi to work, to get the 
Malawi school system under way, and to prepare the students for the crucial exam 
nations. Kadzola was typicalim another way: He had a very large fami ily nine chil 
dren—and, as he remarked to me, his wife is “still of childbearing age. 

Population growth is one of Malawt's most serious problems, but the pride in 
large families has kept the birthrate at more than 3 percent avear, A statistic that no 
one can entirery explain © Malawi's infant-morctality rate, whic 





Dis 130 per 7,000) 
births —compared with 77 per 1,000 for Zimbabwe and 75 per 1,000 for blacks in 
South Africa 

50 far only modest efforts have been made to convince Malawians that they might 
be more prosperous with fewer children 

“We do have a high birthrate in Malawi,” said U. S.-trained Hetherwick Ntaba, 
chief med eal officer in the 
Ministry of Health. “We 
would ike | to reduce it by 
spacing births or by limit 
ithe them.’ 

It was Dr Pecies wo 
told me of the victory over 
leprosy, but th said tha 
hoth tuberculosis and ma- 
laria: continue to be seri- 
ous LOreats. Screening tor 
tuberculos:s i being car- 
ried out, ant) malaria is 
eing studied systemati- 
cally by a multinational 
(fan) of Pexperts 

“One of the great 
things about this coun 
try,” says U0, S. Ambas- 
sador (seorgze Trail TT, 
‘1S that people don't deny 
their problems, they don't 
hide them. They face 
them and try to devise 








YOUNG SALBSMEN: Donger (Rondo ond his-compinions sper td a Saturday 


nec bli moarthe Frm witte Lee of Boris efi Ai THRE rots teu PerTiites, @ prot LFi- 


solutions,” rich food that supplements the store Kesiacrics thets of upland tiple 


After Many Vears as a 
diplomatin Africa, Ambassador Trail says that his experience in Malawi is the most 
satisfying of his career: “Malawians are grateful for the aid they get {some 25 million 
dollars from the U. 3. annually]. They don't waste it, they put it to good use, and 
that’s why it keeps coming.” 







ID has never been more necessary than now. The guerrilla war in Mozambique 
has closed Malawi's traditional trade route to the sea, quadrupling ship 
ping costs, And refugees trom the war are streaming in. Another country 
| might have been swamped and turned xenophobic or antagonistic. Not 
Malawi. The refugees have been housed in numbered huts at resettlement centers or 
have been integrated into existing villages. A census is taken regularly, and refugees 
receive food ant merical attention. And lor this orderliness and hospitality Malawi 
has received substantial grants from the United Nations and aid-giving countries 
On the-main-road just south of Lilongwe the traveler is tn the unusual position of 
being on the border between Malawi and Mozambique—all the land to the west of 
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the road is a foreign country, It ts on this road, near the town of Nchew, that one of 
the large settlement areas is situated —huill after hill of newly daubed mud huts 

“Twill go home when it is safe to do sa,” one Mozambican said to me. He was 
holding his small daughter; He said his wife and two other children had been 
by the antigovernment guerrillas, allegedly supported by South Africa 





collec 


He did not deny that there were many refugees who still-had vegetable gardens 
across the border and that they entered Mozambique to tend them, returning to 
Matawi to receive the flour and beans that are stacked in bags nearby— gifts of the 
United States and West Germany 

[he refugee settlement near Ncheu did not have the temporary look expected 
li seemed like a poor, but not deprived, village. Several refugees complained that 
they were bemg confined there —that Malawi policemen rounded them up when thes 
trier! to leave to seek work 

Officer Patrick Mzungu (in Chichewa his name means “white man") of the Mata- 
Wi police tole me that 
Lhere Was a ten o clock 
CUrIEew In-most of Mala- 
Wi 5 tOWTNS, thoug A. EL 
was not strictly enforced 
4s for the refugees, 
Virungo said, “Tt we 
didn't keep them in the 
camps, these people 
would travel throughout 


the country, taking jobs 





and staying foreve;r. 
Walking throwuch the 
MNcheu area, | marveled 
at the organization that 
ensured that these thou 
sands of refugees were 
fed, clothed, housed, and 
even taught. The tood 
distibution was less im 
pressive to me than the 
szht of about 70 voung- 


Sters crouched imesieie il 





Hc vournrster words of the chill of aust before head 
Ing here with fis forniv's cathe, Por most Molowtins, childhood ts the larce mectal-roofed hut 
onset of a life of work, providing little chance to otter! schoo! 


ne sweltering day, all 
Writhnget cal efully CIT 
scraps of paper. It was an arithmetic lesson, but the class was as attentive anc rever- 
ential as al a church service 

~ The relugees have been « blessing in disguise, an old student of mine, Wyse 
Wiambe, told me. “Wlalowiwas brought to the attention of the world and was seen 
as having a heloful and responsible attitude.” 
ALAWI Was my first experience of the world outside America— but nothing 
In Malawi was related to. home. It was not just the tea planters and the 
tobacco farmers, living on remote estates, or the mastly white chuibs with 


wir crickel pitches and billiard rooms and afternoon tea 














Most of all it was the Africans. | had never seen people with so few possessions 
and such high hopes. My classes wert made up of skinny barefoot children who 
Wanted to be dectors or lawyers. They had impressive audacity and ambition—the 
seemed to come from nowhere, like waifs through the mist on cold Malawi morn- 
ings, and they were claiming their place in the world 


or — 
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The homework in their copybooks always smelled of woodsmoke and the mid- 
night oi of the lamps in ther huts. They had beautiful handwriting—tt was one of 
the legacies of the mission school system, They remained good-humored and atten- 
live all day—it was very rare to have discipline problems. Their English was fme, 
and it improved and became Americanized in the two years that I taught them 
They were studious and hopeful. The very nature of Dr. Banda’s rule meant that 
they did not harbor any political ambitions, and, because of that, teaching them was 
njoy. It was a country in which people were afflicted by tropical diseases and had a 
life expectancy of 38 years. I wanted my students to live long and healthy lives, and 
for them to be happy. 

I had first met ther in the rainy season of 1964, when they were barefoot children 
in their mid-teens. Boys and girls alike tenclecl to shave their heads, for the simplicity 
of baldness and because of lice. What a pleasure it was for me 24 years later to see 
that they were still alive, still well and happy, and that they had families and jobs, 

Little spindly legeed 
William Byvumbwe was 
now a heavyset man of 40, 
& purchasing officer with 
a Blantyre ail company 
anc the father of three. 
Wyse Mambo worked for 
Portland Cement. Pretty 
Chrissie Nzumwa was & 
community-development 
officer with four children, 
Norah Malinki had bhe- 
come a teacher, Golden 
Makata made orthopedic 
shoes, solemn Matthias 
Kaunka worked tn the 
Department of Informa- 
ion, and math whiz 
Frank Runje was in the 
Department of Income 
Tax. It was all wood news. 
None of them had struck 
it rich, but they were all SWEET OFFERING Of com posses from. child to mother as they wait fo see o 
doing well. Vet l wanted ‘editional healer. In a nation proud of large fornilies, disease ond molnu- 
= ition toke the lives of 15 of every 100 children during infonecy 





to hear it from them. 

Willham Bvumbwe 
spoke for them: “We are better off than at the time of independence. Malawi is uni- 
fied and peaceful.” 

Iwas gladdened but not surprised to learn that one of my former teaching col- 
leagues, Sam Kakhobwe, had risen to the top, and after senior posts in the treasury 
and as ambassador to Zambia, Ethiopia, and West Germany he had become the 
highest civil servant in the country, secretary to the president and the cabinet. 

“When Iwas 1? years old," Sam said in his Blantyre office, “I used to stand out- 
side the tennis courts at the Blantyre Sports Club over there" — he pointed out of 
the window. “1 used to throw the balls back when they went over the fence, and I 
always hoped at the end of the day that I would find one to play with at home, Some 
days | watched rugby at Limbe, looking through the fence.” 

He could have spoken with bitterness, because these were white clubs, white 
teams in a British protectorate controlled and dominated by a handful of white 
farmers and bureaucrats; instead, he was smiling out the window, with a fondness 
for the innocence of the happy memory. 
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RIVING NORTH same days later, | could not help noticing again how bereft of 
trees Malawi was: empty hills, plowed valleys and plains. Some fruit trees 
remained, as did the groves of hardwoods that were always left around 
burying grounds. 

What happened to the trees? They are cut down for two reasons: for fuel and to 
make room for more planting of corn (cornmeal flour 1s the staple ingredient im the 
Malawi diet). The effect is dramatic —it seems as though the entire southern region 
of the country, where more than half the peopie live, has been deforested. Where 
once there were woods and forests, there are cornfields. Roads that used to have 
rows-of trees running at the margins have nothing but dusty shoulders; and even on 
the enormous slopes of Mount Mulanje, a great plateau 9,850 feet high, there are 
sluices and rocky ravines and eroded gullies instead of its former forests. 

James Phiri, a farmer, pointed to a hill outside Blantyre on which there was stilla 
slope of trees remaining, and he said, “If the Forestry Department hadn't stopped 
them, the people would 
have taken those too.” 

There ts no oil-in Ma- 
lawl, and there 1 so little 
coal (a few seams in the 
northern region) that it is 
seldom seen in the mar- 
kets, The only way a 
Nialawian can cook his 
food fs over a wood fire: 

‘There i a program to 
plant trees, and laws 
have been passed to pro- 
tect the native trees of 
Malawi, the hardwonds, 
cedars, and acacias, A 
person without a special 
permit can be fined for 
fetline trees or for pas- 
sessing logs or charcoal 
from freshly cut trees 

(ime of the more ambi- 


CRADLING HIS DAUGHTER, a-mar_recounts the death of his wife, five-year tiows schemes prior to 
ald child, and mother-in-law, shot while fleeing Mocambique. Refugees independence was the 


hove atided sone 650,000 te Malawi's population of eight million 
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planting by the Forestry 
Department of a vast 
tract of trees in the Vipva Plateau in the north, so that the country would be a rich 
enurce of pulpwood. But after the trees matured and were ready to be harvested, 
such an enormous capital outlay for papermaking was required that the scheme was 
put on hold by the government. 

Today in the Vipya Plateau, in what is now called Vipya Plantations, an inge 
nious use has been devised for the trees that are felled as the forest 1s regularly 
thinned out and pruned: They are made into charcoal. The Malawi Charcoal Project 
Manages sx Sites across the region 

“A single site produces a thousand tons of charcoal a vear,” a staff member told 
me, a5 the smoke swirled arourd us from the beehive-shaped charcoal ovens. It is an 
old grubby business, the making of charcoal, but the result is a surprisingly useful 
slow-burning fuel, needed by Llobacco growers for curing tobacco as well as by the 
average Malawian who merely wants to cook food or keep warm; it can be very cold 
in Malawi. 

The staff said that even though the project now turns out 6,000 tons of chareoal a 
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year, they cannot keep up withdemand. The intention is to increase production to 
15,000 tons a year by next year. [tis sold with only the narrowest margin of profit, 
50 kwacha ($30) a ton, 

The workers were dressed in rags, plodding back and forth with bows or charcoal. 
I was told they earned the basic wage for manual workers in Molawi—is kwachaa 
month, with bonuses that brought it to 30 kwacha. 

Hotel workers [spoke with eamed about 45 kwacha, and this was near the aver- 
age monthly salary for people tn the service industries, My former stuclents earned a 
bit more than that, but even so, for a family of four, which is small by Malawian 
standards, 60 kwacha is barely enough to make ends meet. 


N THIS TRIP to the north I traveled through the Lifupa Game Camp in 
) Kasungu National Park, past herds of elephant. and zebra and hushbuck 
anc frethul littl: fumilies of warthogs. (Malawi is a leader in wildlife conser- 
vation.) some 
30 miles east of the game 
camp is Mtunthama, the 
birthplace of Kamuzu 
Banda and now the site of 
what is perhaps Africa's 
best hi¢h school, Kamury 
Academy. 

‘The academy looks like 
a new English boarding 
school or a Christian 
seminary —the chapel is 
prominent on the cam- 
pus, At Dr. Banda’s 
SUZERESTION, FLOMmmnesr we 
arches have been incar- 
porated into the redbrick 
buildings. And the 
founder and proprietor 
determined how the din- 
ing hall should be de- 
signed, that there would 
be two students in every A PLACE FOR REFLECTION: Kamutu Dom, built i968, increased the water 
bedroom, that the scheo| "Ppty of Luongwe, which replaced 2omba os the capital in i975. Poor in 
feast! fiels, Malowl hos begun topping its enermous hydropower potential. 








should have an atmo: 
ephere of cloistered calm, 
and that it should aim at being self-sufficient in food—with gardens and workshops 
and even tailor shops for the making of school uniforms. They make everything 
except the straw boaters the students wear on Founder's Day, The cornerstone was 
laid in 1978, and the first students were admitted in 1981. 

The selection process for the academy is unashamedly elitist, with two boys and 
one girl chosen on the basis of a competitive examination each year from each of 
Malawi's 28 districts. The student body is not large at 360, and with a teaching staff 
of 37 the students are well looked after, They also have the largest swimming pool in 
the country, a wonderful library, sports facilities, and. an abundance of goodwill. 
The staff quarters are like a little English suburb of pretty villas, with a staff club 
that has its own pool and grounds. 

“This is the wrong place for the pure scientist,” Dr: Banda has said. “The em- 
phasis or bias here is-on classical education, not scientific.” Soll; exam marks in the 
sciences are high, and 115 Kamuzu Academy graduates have gone abroad to study 
medicine in Zimbabwe, forestry in Wales, and engineering in London. The success 
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of this unusual school is undeniable —it has produced demonstrable results in the 
form of intellizent anc highly motivated graduates 

In a sense the school accurately reflects Malawi itself, for it is worthy, puritanical, 
and highly subsidized, No one I spoke to at Ramuzu Academy could say exactly how 
much it cost to run, but everyone agreed that the figure was very high—teachers’ 
salaries alone account for more than half a million dollars a vear. This amount 
would be greatly reduced if the teachers were Affican and earned the usual Malawi 
wae, But when this idea was proposed to Dr. Banda, he replied, “They [African 
teachers} are not ready yet.” 

In great contrast to Ramuzu Acaclemy is Soche Hill Secondary School outside 
Limbe, where I spent my Peace Corps years. The school operates with only the 
barest facilities, There are now 500 students and about a score of teachers, | saw just 
a handful of books in the library, and much of the equipment in the carpentry and 
machine shop was lying idle because of a lack of spare parts. [f Ramusu Academy is 
Athenian in its outlook 
and curriculum, Soche 
Hill is Spartan. And yet 
each place charges nearly 
the same tuition fee- 
bout 200) kwecha (870) 
for boarders. 

In spite of scarcities 
morale is high at Soche 
Hill, and since | was first 
there, they have aciied 
Several new Classrooms, 
the workshops, arr | 





dining hall that doubles 
at an auditorium. The 
school is clearly hard- 
pressed for money, but | 
found it orderly and the 
students food-natured 
and conscientious. 





The school bulletin 
board was @ good indica- 
CARRYING HER STUDIES WITH EASE, Doreen Maeda heads for-ciass ot tor of the school’s con- 
Komnuzu Academy. Modeled after Engiand's public schools, the cerns—the dress code 


ocodemy teaches Lotin and Greek to on dlite group of G60 stuctents, was clearly spelled out 


(no miniskirts, no ban- 
gles, no bell-bottem trousers, no hats), AIDS warnings were given (“Avoid Rasy 
Partners"), and there were long lists of students who were involved in the school's 
clubs wand activities, ac well as the new verses of the school song praising Dr. Banda 
(horus: 


We thane you very much, Newent 
For buiiding schools, and pases 
And for improving our ltves, 
Because of your leadership 


“We are now a self-help school,” Miss Mwafulirwa, the home economics teacher, 
tolel me, indicating that very little fmancial assistance was available from the gov- 
érnment. Headmaster Blair Khonje said the school had no problems that could not 
be overcome by hard work on the part of students, but I felt he was putting on a 
brave face. His stoicism was characteristically Malawian. 
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[ was encouraged not so much by what had been built but by what hacl remained 
intact —the old classrooms had survived the harsh climate, the place was tidy, and 
flowering shrubs had been planted along the school paths. Such lovely bushes are 
free in Malawi, and the soil is still very fertile 

‘The students, no longer barefoot, are better fed and physically bigger t 
dents in my day, Many more of them will go on to further stucties, and their confi- 
dence in the future is heartening. Perhaps this confidence is a result of the country's 
apparent stability—Dr. Banda is the only leader they have ever known, and to them 
he must scem immortal and emblematic 

Tt ts not possible to be in Malawi and not feel isolated, butil is this very isolation 
that has mace the Molawian self-reliant and frigal. | found it oddly encouraging 
that Malawi had changed so little after all these years. How sad it would have been 
WT had. found the wastefulness or fashion-conscious modernity that seems to afflict 
so much of the rest-of Africa. And changelessness cloes not mean indifference of com- 
placency—itimay be A re- 
spect for tradition. | was 
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was now 30 feet high and | 
still growing 
BE ErORE I left Mala- 
wi, | climbed the 
Mutlanie plateau. 
It is a bleak ane 
remote place. [I was-sur- 
prised when a thin per- 
spiring man came panting 
down the track. carrying 
several seven-foot planks 
sling across his back. He 
told me that be had cut 
them by hand from @ eu- 
calyptus jog, and now he 
was lugging them down 
the hill te his home some =VES THAT CANNOT SEE find the light of loving core at the Montfort 
four miles awav in order scheol for blind and deaf children near Blantyre. Asif shares its 

os make « good dove for eager resources with others, Maolowi still monages to help tts own 


ns hut, This exhausting 
job undertaken on a steep track in the heart of Africa seemed highly civilized 
and humane 

That man and others Limet inspired a simple thought—one that has stayed with 
me. In my Peace Corps years | had regarded Malawians as people who livecl a frag- 
ile existence: They were victims of floods and droughts, of bad harvests, of world 
inflation. Over more than two decacles I thought about them, always in a vaguely 
ANOS Way 

| was-surprised on my return to find them living roughly the same lives they hac 
been living-all those years ago. Yet the people I spoke with told me that their lives 
were better now, though it was still very hard trving to make ends meet, Malawi re 
mains a subsistence economy, its people living hand to mouth. It is both a worry and 
a marvel to me that they are still there, still at it, existing very lightly on the earth. 

“Go well, father,” said in my rusty Chichewa to the man with his ioad-of planks 
on the Mulanje platen. 

He replied, “Stay well, father,” t 
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Sculptured fields of millet and corn 
drape the high slopes above the Kali 
Gandaki valley, which forms the 
western boundary of the new conser- 
vation area, One of the deepest valleys 
in the world, the Kali Gandaki lies 
between Dhaulagiri, the world's 
seventh highest mountain (back- 
ground, at right) and Annapurna I, 
the tenth highest. 





IVWEMBER tr, 1987. [tis 9:30 in th the ice cap of Tharpu Chuli, lies a miniature 
morming. | have been climbing garbage dump: discarded candy wrappers, 
wince well before dawn, and now | film cartons, plastic bars, wads of issue, and 
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lor conservation elorts worldwide, [tis an 
ambitious, thousand-square-mile experiment 
Known as (he Annapurna Conservation Area 
Project, or ACAP, based on a revolutionary 
idea that fees paid by trekkers in the AC.AP 
go directly to local inhabitants to manage 


the preseryc. 


In the past the government used park 
funds for other purposes, and little money 
trickled down to the local level. Now, with 
MOAP, local residents notconly share in the 
proits their lands are carning but also share 


Annapurna: Sanchwery for the Aimalave 





With its grandstand view of the snonw- 
capped Annapurna Range to the north 
and the subtropical Pokhora Valley te the 
south, the meadow known as the Austrian 
Comp th a fivortte stop for lance proupes 
hiking the 200-mile trail through the con- 
servation are. A conmecting trail leads to 
the Annapurna Sanctuary, which lies in 
the shadow of Mochapuchere, at center, 
and Annapurna South, at feft 





*Cleantiness ta healthiness” proclaims 
the bornner as a proup of children from 
Ghandruk show support for the Anna- 
pure conservation profect, which hits 
broweht o keen cwvureness of ectlth cred 
environmental tasues to their region. 


in protecting those lands. ‘They are learning 
the dollars-and-cents value of conservation: 
the perils of cutting trees for firewood, the use 


of alternative energy sources, and the hazards 


of erosion 


&T THE TIME | climbed Tharnu Chul, 
‘CAP was only in its formative stage 
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as become a reality 
thanks in large part to two dedicated 
conservationists —my fiend Bruce Bunting, 
lirector of the Asia/Pacific program of the 
World Wildlife Fund, and Hemanta Ra} 
Mishra, director of Nepal's King Mahendra 
Trust for Nature Conservation. In 1985 the 
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two sat down with a map of Nepal ina hotel 
room in Kathmandu, the capital, ancl crew a 


circle around the Annapurna Range (right) 


This was to be the approximate boundary of 


the Annapurna park 
smaller circle 


hen they drew a 


Within a 
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site the first one 


lished as the core of the Annapurna project, 
including the villages of Gbhandruk and 
Chomrong and the area colled the Sanctuary. 
The creation of the park came none too 
Even on my first trek around the Anna- 
nurna Range in 1977 the destruction of its 
fragile beauty seemed as certain as the com- 
ing of the summer monsoon 
much of the region had been 


eleners, and | was among the first trekkers 


PEM, 


Lintil thal year 
rlosecl to tor- 
allowed in. I had expected to find untouched 
Wilderness and was surprised to discover that 
below the snow line thie part of the Himalaya 
mountain 
national parks, Every valley floor near a trail 
was not only inhabited but planted or grazed 
Hillsides hacl been stripped of trees 


and terraced for crops. Struck by the obvious 


was far lees wild than most U.S 


as well 
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Model tor Conservation 


SING ABRUPTLY from 

‘fen forests of rhoda- 
dendron, bougainvillea, 

and bamboo, the Annapurna 
Range forms a magnificent arc 
of snow-mantled peaks, five 
bearing the name Annapurna. 
By tradition the Nepalese 
believe these mountains are the 
home of the gods. 

For centuries both Buddhist 
and Hindu faithful have made 
the pilgrimage to the saered 
shrines at Muktinath. Today 
pilgrims of a different stripe are 





valley into the Annapurna 
Sauctuary, 

Much more than a park, the 
thousane-square-mile Annapur- 
na Conservation Arca Project 


ber 19%4—incorporates-some of 
the latest thinking in environ- 
méntal management. Recoz- 
nizing that there can be. no 
meaningful conservation with- 
out the active involvement of 


~.~ National park 





(AC AP)i—established in Septeni- 





the local population, ACAP"s 
founders vested villagers with 
control over the natural re- 
sources of the region. Nearly all 
its 40,000 inhabitants live with- 
in the intensive-use zone, where 
forest cover has been-severely 
stripped in the last two decades 
There the people are encouraged 
to use olternative enerey sources 
and other conservation techniques 
to Safeguard the environment 
for wildlife, for wisitors, and, 
most important, for themselves 


flocking to this area for trekking jf a * a> Sania ee 
adventures: a three-to-four- Lz \ —enterged | 
week hike along the circuit trail ae cate eT og 
around the range or an 8,500: : ‘aye Pyne 
foot climb wp the Modi Khola ng & Ficathiimandes 





Amnapurna: Sanctuary for te Himalaya 





threat to the region, [later wrote a book, 
Many Peatle Come, Locking, Cookme, out- 
lining the dangers that trekking anc modern: 
zation pose to Himalayan cultures 

Today the sttuation potentially foo 
wore, The native population of the Anna 
putna reson is 40,000, and trekkers number 
a whopping 25,000 a year—more than in any 
other Himalayan region 

"There's a erent deal at stuke,” declares 
Workd Wildhte’s Bunting. “Not many parks 
in the world can match Annapurns for diver- 
sity, It has the 26,545-foot summit of Anna- 
purna |, plus one of the world’s deepest 
valleys, the Kal Gandaki. Jungles slope 
toward the plain of the Ganges to the south 
and barren steppes merge into Tibet to 
the poarth.” 

At first many Annapurna villagers, farm 
ers; and herders strongly opposed the idea 
ot a natin! pairk Phev hact heard of whole 
villages beme moved to make other Nepales 
parks wild enough and of families that ced 
of tropical diseases after forced relocation 

Moreover, few residents ever saw any tour- 
ist money. A local leader mdicwed trekkers 
"They look at our mountains, eat our food, 


it by our fires, but they don’t see our prob- 





lems. They just go home and show their 
friends the pretty pictures,” 

The King Mahendra Triast and World Wild- 
life Fune bistened hard, They aimed not to cre- 
ate atypical national park—virgin lands, no 
residents but to fellow the leacl of Prince 
Gyanendra Bir Bikram Shah, chairman of the 
trust, who declired: “Ifconservation is to have 
any meaning in the developing worle, 1 must 
involve and benefit the local people.” 

Phe residents’ negative reaction turned out 
to be a blessing. In 1986 the AC AP was offt- 
red, with a dedicated Nepalese, 


Mingma Norbu Sherpa, a5 director. Today 





Clmuly estabis 


the park 8 Operated bry the local Pa ople 
assisted by the King Mahendra Trust. It ts 
fimanced by World Wildlife Fund and othe 
private conors until entrance fecs—sel at 200 
rupees (entht collara) per wisilor—cain make 


the park and the inhabitants seit-supporting 


at A CRISP, clear November marming in 
(O87 | entered the Annapurna Sanctu 
ary and sal ona rock to look at the 


most popular trekking area in Nepal 
L 





Here the Himalaya pause and step beck 1 


expose an oval amphitheater three miles 
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[retker and tourist, Robert 


Cushman of Alpine Meadowa, 


California, strolls the marrow 
streets of Bhiuibfule, one of 
scores of villages whose inhob- 
(hots are learning to fore with 
cflood of foreion intruders, 
While relations between the 
visitors and the visited are 
normiolly anicable, locals 
offen complain of insensitivity 
to their traditions. [mn the 
Buddhist village of Pisang, the 
caretaker (far left) of the focal 
Tonostery is upset to discover 
Hott a sacred Budd igure is 
Missing, soon after da group of 
Europedn trekkers left the 
preniises, 

Astride a rushing stream 
near Bararchop, an outdoor 
latrines (far left) hes helped 
curb troilside waste but be- 
fous the local water. More 
effective conservation efforts 
ore the new self-conipasting 
privies sprouting along 
te trois, 

At Ghondruk, ACAP 
emploved Devi Prasad 
Gurung (below) paints signs 
te remind trekkers of their 


responsibilities. 
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wide, Rising directly from 16s walls are nine 
peaks over 21,000 feet high, each draped in a 
shattered cascacte of glacial ice. Far below thi 
eternal snows, Meadows und streams roll 
across the undulating floor of the Sanctuary 


1 
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The trail was clean, but T suspected the 
worst just ahead. Smoke poured through the 
thatch roofs of several crucle temhouses 
crammed with trekkers and porters. Barbara, 
my wile, and her brother, Robert Cushman, 
a. first-time visitor to Asia, were not far be 
hind me, and ] wanted them to see the Sanc- 
tuary surrounded hy beauty, not trash 

Rut incredibly, as we walked the last hun- 
dred feet into Machapuchare Base Camp, the 
entryway into the Sanctuary, we found the 
trail spotless. A-sign proclaimed “Cleanup 
1987." We later learned that two groups, one 





sponsored by the Ring Mahendra Trust and 
the AC AP, the other organized by the village 
of Ghandrok, had remover tons of garbage 
left by residents and foreign trekkers alike 

4 decode ago only two teahouse-lodges 
existed beyond Chomrong, the highest village 
on the final-stretch into the Sanctuary. Now | 
found 24 lodres, some even with electric 
lights. Increasing numbers of Visitors carry 
hight day packs and ¢at and sleep in the lodges 
for just a few dollars a day, We were part of 
the minority who hire Sherpa crews: to carn 
our food and gear, conk meals, and setup 


camp. Each of our porters was paid about two 





m4 


dollars a 

At Chomrong we met Katsuvuki Hayashi, 
n43-vear-old Japanese truck driver who is a 
lecend in Nepal. The Nepalese know him as 
Bijuli Japani—the Japanese Electriaty Man. 

Nine vears ago while trekking in Nepal, 
Haynshi encountered a woman on the verge 
of death from a severe respiratory condition 
“TL could not help ther, Havashi recalled sac- 
¥. “Afterward I wondered what I might 


have clone. anc it occurred to me that with 


Squeecing maximum enerey from her 
firewood, a lodge owner in Ghandruk 
frivht) cooks on an ingenious hearth. 
Across town a worker installs a similar 
svatem (top left), whitch transports water 
heated ot the hearth to a storage drum 
for use in bathing and cleaning. At 
ACAP headquarters a solar hot-water 
heater demonstrates another energy 
source that Annapurna residents 

are fopping. 
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electricity and the proper equipment we could 
have given her extra oxygen.” 

The next year Hayashi returned and 
installed a small wind-powered electric 
generator in the Annapurna region. But it 
Was useless, 

“Wot enough wind,” he told us with a 
sheepish grin. “So the next year I built a 
water-powered generator.” He swept a 
hand toward the majestic peaks around 
us. “Plenty of running water in Nepal,” 

Havashi's generators—initially supplied 
with his own money and later by donors— 
now power three lodges near the Sanctuary 
But the King Mahendra Trust directed Haya- 
shi to reroute an unsightly network of electric 
linés that spoiled what many: regard os the 
world's mast spectacular view. 

Certainly that view is breathtaking from 
Chomrong. Here, where Himalayan life 
zones join abruptly, Machapuchare’s icy 
spire (pages 390-91) rises out of subtropical 
jungle with bamboo, fern, rhocodencron, 
and more than a hundred species of orchids. 

According to Capt. Thaman Gurung, 
Chomrone’s village chairman and owner of 
its-bigwest lodge, ACAP has broughta-new 
spirit of cooperation among the villagers, 
“We now have nurseries to grow wood for 
fuel and a kerosene depot so that we can pro- 
hibit the use of firewood in and around the 
Sanctuary. AC AP is helping us train forest 
guards, repair and clean trails, build latrines, 
and use electricity, not wood, for cooking and 
lighting wherever possible. 

“Last July,” the captain continued, 
“ACAP's director, Mingma Norbu Sherpa, 
came here to help train lodge owners from 
the area. We learned about keeping custom- 
ors healthy anc happy—proper foo) prepara- 
tion, sanitation, and the basic comforts. 
Happy people,” he added, grinning, “spend 
more money,” 

“Are other villages as committed to the 
project” T asked. 

“Go to Ghandruk ancl see for yourself.” 

Ghandruk is one of the largest villages in 
the area. When Mingma Norbu Sherpa 
came to speak, 600 people turned out. They 
adopted rules similar to the ones in Chom- 
rong and accepted AC AP's offer to contribute 
two rupees to every local rupee spent on 
community projects. 

In this pleasant hill town it was-all too easy 
to forget the wildness of the surrounding 


AC 


On the beaten track to the Annapurna 
Sanctuary, the village of Chomrong has 
become the focus of intense efforts to 
stoves, tree nurseries, and a prohibition 
on wood burning in and around the 
Sanctuary are key elements in the mas- 
ter plan—one thot is working because 
the local people want it to work. 


lands. As Barbara; Robert, and I set off on 
the final lez of our 25-day trek in T-shirts 
under a hot sun, | recalled crossing the 
17,769-fool-high pass known as Thorung La 
17 days earlier, An unséssonable storm had 
dumped five feet of snow on the area, killing 
two porters and turning back hundreds of 
unprepared trekkers. Now the danger of the 
heights was behind us as we pitched our last 
camp in a.quiet forest clearing. 

Suddenty a group of some 50 grim-looking 
villagers emerged from the forest, and for a 
moment we thought we might be robbed. Hut 
the leader explained their mission. The night 
before, he-said, on this very hill, a.woman 
had been killed by a leopard as she returned 
home, A few weeks earlier the leopard had 
snatched a child from its mother's arms.and 
devoured it. Now the villagers were deter- 
mined to find the leopard and kill it. 

To me the situation was profoundly cis- 
turbing. How can we expect local people 
to conserve rare wild animals that attack 
and kill women and children? Later I told 
Mingma about the incident. He merely shook 
his heart. 

“T doubt that any law would have stopped 
them from going after that cat," he said. 

L had to agree with Mingma's oft stated 
thesis that a Western-style national park 
system is not feasible in an undeveloped 
country like Nepal. Whether the decision to 
kill « man-eating animal is mucde by park 
Authorities or by a village committee, the 
result is the same. But the villagers would be 
breaking the law, while the authorities would 
be upholding it. 

The ACAP ts a grand experiment in teach- 
ing local people to make their own decisions 
regarding their future. Often those decisions 
are difficult ones, balancing short-term bene- 
fits against long-term gains. ‘The future of the 
ACAP depends on how the Nepalese people 
handle these decisions. Knowing them as I 
do, I'd-say the project is in good hands. Q 
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(iam ring about on i 
dantling white mass of 

Letan flowertly eyrers, 

twoaphics crush one 


egg after another between thei 
powe4rtul forelegs, One begins 
the return climb to the bamboo 
ibove (facing tae), where the 
rest of the aphid colony lies just 
out of view, Suddenly the wind 
whips the threacl, setting the 
cen into A spin so Swift thal the 
ophids become a blur. For a few 
eeconds the climbing aphid 
clinuwzs pred rious!’ to the thread 
before being flung five feet— 
about a thousand times the 
insects length —to the ground 


below, Loet from her colony, the 


fallen aphid i comer 
This drama untobts within 4 
clattering <¢ lump of bambeo on 
i forested hill near Aaeoshima, 
Japan, T had been watching the 
tiny silk strand (half a centi- 
meter long) for several davs 
nd hil seen this incictent 
repeated half a dozen times 
Why do these Piewdoregma 





bamoucicola aphids hang thetr 
fate on Such a slender thread? 
Becwuse they are the exclusive 
food of this flowerfly's larvae, 
and killing the eggs mai 
reduce the depredation af the 
aphid colony 

Intleed, the egz-crushing 
aphids are soldiers—sterile 
females that go out of their was 
to defend the reproductive 
members of the society. Using 
enlarged forclecs and armored 
heads reminiscent of the helmets 
af ancient Japanese samurai 
wiiriors, Preuderrema soldiers 
fight off a battery of predators 
that assault the color, 

Of some 4,000 aphid species 
only about 20 — moat from the 
Orient—are known to breed sol 
diers: Those of Cemlogiyphina 
homhusoe even attack people; 
their bite causes an intense itch. 
Researcher Dtako KRurosa (left) 
extends a pole pela with clip- 
rere ‘ivi ho tree to coliect the 

large white g valls f at house this 
species of samurai aphid 








phic soldiers were a 
revelation When first 
descnbed by Japanese 
scientist Shigeyuki 

Aoki in 1977. He and his wife, 
Kurecu, are among the few 
scientists forging the way in 
aplid-soldier research. 

Preidorrenia aphids were one 
of the Arst samural species Aok! 
discovered. Here members of a 
colony chister Gna fneshly 
sprouted bamboa shoot (left, 
extracting plant 4p throweh 
Mongated mouthparts in much 
the kame way §. mosquito sucks 
blood, Exuchng a snowy dusting 
of wax, they belong-lo a-group 
Known as woolly aphids 

Scattered among plump 
winged and wingless aphids are 
soldiers. These shender females 
are actually nymphs (immature 
anhiels) of uwousual apparance 
Compared with other nymphs in 
the colony, which grow to acult- 
hood alter malting several 
times, aphid soldiers grow little 
fatal, Trapped in juvenile 
bockes, they cannot reproduce. 

Althouch aphids are gregar- 
ous, colony Mem 
bers im Tost 






species show na 
social behavior. 
However, samurai 
Species are COMPA: 
rable to termites, 
ans, and Serre 
wasps and bees— 
there i 0 division 
of labor, with 
Some individual. 
devoting their lives 
to oretecting thet 
scientists believe Uns 





Cokin y 
cooperative behavior may be the 
result of close family ties within 
the group. The soldiers’ altru- 
itm ranks samira aphids 
among the most social of 
animals. 

Lontronted by predators, 
aphids of other species tr. 
Aonloeit Mare W. MorrettT’s 
‘Lite in a Nutshell” appeared in 
the June 1989 miagivzine 





of they may kick an 


tir flee 
enemy OF smear it with sticks 
secretions. Many predators 
larger than the aphids are not 
deterred by such feeble actions 


Perhaps the best tine af 
cefense for most aphicls is repro- 
duction —penerating incividuals 
so quickiv that colomes grow 
and spread to new places; and 
predators simply cannet keep 
pace, Without soldiers the huge 
colomes of Prendoregma would 
be ectremely atiractive to precds- 
tors. led one on top of the 
other in dense mats of tens of 
thousands, the aphids coulel be 
devoured! at will. Vet the sol 
Hier successiully defend the 
colony from. many predaters. 

Defense: among samurai 
aphics t¢ aggressive. I pluck a 
magrot, or larva, of the Alio- 
erapta fowerfly froma non- 
samurai colony of aphids amd 


Samurai Aphids: Survival Under Siege 











transfer it to a Pseudoregma col- 
ony. These maggots are orcli- 
nary able to move unhingdere 
mone their aphid prev, but 
they are unprepared for soldiers. 
[wo climb onte the magent— 





more than ten timcs their 
length —and grasp it near tts 
head with their forelegs. The 
soldiers bute it with them beac 
puncturing its body with their 
heedle-sharp horns jabavwe) 
They jamin their horns agam 
and agam while rocking back 
and forth, The bleeding larva 
evrates frantically, then plum- 
mets from the bamboo, still in 
the soldiers’ tenacious @rip 
Because they are masters ad 
combating solciers, afew usects 
successtully prey on samurai 
aphids. Fortunately for these 
predators, soldier defenses often 


are mept compared with the bites 


and stings of termites and ants. 
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he lite cycle of the samurn 

aphids i poorly known, 

Gutit probably comple, 
like that of most woolly aphids 
Typically an egg is lad in autumn 
On & primary hott—as tree or shrub 
(1). Hatching in the spring, the 
founder (2) of & new colony seeks 
a goed feeding site and begine to 
reproduce winless aptick (4)— 
which in some species produce 
more! the sume (4), These 
aphicds, such aa Ceratogivphina 
bontiwsae (inset above), make 
their home inside o gallon the 
host, gradually formed when the 
insects Infect «alive inte the plant, 
Riterina its growth pattern. In 
spring orsummer the colony pro- 


duce: winged “migrants” (3), 


which fly ton secondary boat 


plant, suchas pressor herbs. Here 
aA migrant ives birth (6) to wing 
ese aphics (7), which in turn may 
reproduce themselves (8) as the 
colony grows on the plant's 
curface In rare instances more 
mimrants may be produced (9) to 





spread the colony to olber second: 
ary host plants. Psendore pn 
aphics (inset left), however, 
depend on wingles< new borns, 
which are light enough to be cor- 
ried by the wind); Hf one happens 
to) Line on bane, che my start 
anew colony, In autumn winged 
migrants (10) return to the primary 
hosts and give birth (11) to dwarf 
mes and females (12). They 
mate, and the females: cach lay a 
single eve. They soot die ancl 

the cyole begins again. 
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lmost all aphicts are females 
that reproduce by par- 
thenogenesis— without 

sex, This results in 
ofispring renetically identical to 
their mothers. Aphids lack the 
larval and pupal stages of many 
insects, and for most of the year 
they also skip the egp stage 







Thus hve birth is a common 
sightin an aphid colony 

Emerging from her mother, a 
Pseudoregma soldier 
down with her legs to pull her- 
self free (top). Moments later the 
mother seems to crocle her off- 
spring (mice), but in fact she 
provides no paren Her 
next Girth may be either a nor 
mal aphid or another soldier; 
how an olfspring's caste ts 
determined is not known. In 
fact, the non-solchier embryos 
inside her body already contain 
her developing grandchildren 
This is one reason why aphids 
reproduce «o rapidly 

Different types of soldiers are 
Iniined on primary and secondary 
host plants, The primary host 
soldiers of Ceratog!yphima 
homowide lack horns—they bite 
their enemies rather than pierce 
them. ‘These soldiers develop 
fram nymphs who have molted 
once. Preudoregma typify most 
secondary host soldiers, armed 
Bt Girth with pronounced horns 
mand massive forelegs 

Schntits beleve that the 
behavior of the ‘Taiwanese 
aphid Asteroplery: bomiwuc tfn- 
de provides clues-to the evolu 
tion of soldiers, This species—a 
relative of samurai aphids 


reaches 


otal care 





lacks & clistinct soldier caste, 
However, all of these aphids 
POSSESS Some Wworrnor character: 
istics, Such £2 Ciminutive horns 
that are too small to be lethal 
Fighting over a feeding site, a 
hungry Astegopteryx aphid Loses 
her horns to butt another drink- 
ing Plant sap, The aggressor is 
shoved back. by her colony 
mate, who «wings at her with 
her bochy (right), 
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Cerdiovacnuna ionigerd repre- 
sents a@ more advanced stage Mn 
samurai aphid evolution. This 
eneches also lacks soldiers, vel 
anv newborn can wse ite hom to 
crush & predator’seges 

By developing specialized 
soldiers, samural aphids have 
taken On a& far more dangerous 
function: killing large and 
Still, 
even samura aphids sometimes 
tise their horns for their original 
function —contests over food 


Biting 


AgEressive predators. 


soldiers have evolved 
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along a different pathway. 

In subtropical ane tropical 
areas Many species—including 
camuUra aphids —have colonies 
that last for more than a season 
For example, Preadoregma 
aphids are found on bamboo 
year-round. Yet Japanese biolo- 
gists Seiki Yamane and Tsukasa 
Sunose have discovered the per- 
centage of soldiers ina colony 
itis nearly 20 percent in 
late automin, when soldiers can 
protect the growing brood of 
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Attack of the 


samural aphids 


rs 


ae 
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a canning a tree with binne 
lars, Kiros detects a 
|! white bell-shaped gat] 
= several centimeters wide 
na branch high in the canop, 






Cralis of the Certoelyprina 
homie aphid are found onl 
In stvras raberifoi, commoniy 
cailbed snow tell tines 

To cain a closer perspective, 
Kurosy cuts down 4 large gall 
(bottom far right), She handles 
it catitioisiy—al i Current size 
its powdery surface 14 puarcded 
i} thousands of soldiers. Slicing 
nto the soft caulitlower-dtke 
growth reveals a labyrinth of 
tiny channels where the colony 
reside: (top right) 

Rurosu hes found that enils 
can Inst for more thin a year. A 
single gall may hold in excess of 
20,000 aphicis, of which about 
half are soldiers. A young call 
(right), shown here at tice its 
actual size, ts patrolled by just a 


few pale eusmriiaine 


a he 
Bae 
Pea 


Disturbing these galls is 
Only about 
half a mullimeter long, the 


inpliesasant Dusiness 


soldiers are too small to be seen 
as they rain down and bite any 
one disrupting their colony 
While not actually dangermus, 
they do a pretty good job at 
cissachine YuAlors 

Taking on someone two bil- 
lion tries their sine, the soldiers 
bite iy knee as if they were 
drilling into a plant (above) 
Bach leaves a minute bloaech, 
spot, where o well later forms 
that itches for two or three days 
One particularly heavy attack 
leaves me with atash on my leg 
that rages for three weeks 

Althowih peaple are often 
victims of the Ceroioghyp ina 
soldiers’ bite, squirrels and 
monkeys, which find galls appe- 
tizing, may also meet with the 
eiidiers’ wrath, Soldiers-also 
ward off caterpillars and other 
intect’ thabinvacde ealls. 

















‘A BD, iin safety usually afford- 


ed Asinn flowertly eges 
hy ie fragile silk thread 
—_ hasits price: The pour- 
ney & YOUN Mago 1s forced t 


big c ' oat { F 
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make to reach 
iecxiremely dangerous, It is 
pernapes for this reason that the 
epe-laying habits of the fly 
Hane! WIth temperature 

[n the tutumn virtually all 


CWS Oe bert a to Suk; war hiie h 


is impossible for soldiers to tra 


verse unless it becomes coated 
with enough aphid wax to offer 
better focting. During the 
cool winter days typical of 

southern Japan, the soldiers 
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colores left und 


ing their eges at less precarious 
jtes—nan other objects near the 
bambed, on the bamboo itself, 
Or even Oirecti¥ On a hapless 
aphicl such 29 this Winged 
Migrant (bottom right, at top 
Che maggot can now bein 
feeding almost immediately 
after hatching 

During a November visit to 
Kagoshima | saw favored egg 
cites change as the temperature 
fhuctuated. Surprisingly, after 
one chilly afternoon of aphid 
watching I discovered | had 


bey \ a4 Poh i | | ; 
een folding mvself so still that 


everdl fies hil oltacher! cers (0 


My ShOtiCeS! 
Another predator, Lip/a 
afiidipord, has asonpler solu- 
tion for preserving her egg: 
Chis dull brown moth flutters 
arciind bamboo at night, laying 
rnearacolony, But thi 
eves are too flat for the aphids ti 
left unmolested 
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OTTeEn aCe ants like CTeMaeo 
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easter ofgeens, which pluck 
froplets of honevdew from the 
aphids (top). This is the same 
SWeFLhbhation that jores ants 


| j 
to aphid colonies around the 


rill ic Pe ren rl | ee | 
anhids are commonly cali 
' a 
he ie ae 
Wonevdew is olant can that 
Hone VOW IS Dis se 7 
has passed through an aph 


oy alter needed nutnents are 


absorbed. If ants don't take 
droplet, the aphid flicks her 
hind legs to shake it loose, and 
tL drops from the plant. Fallen 
honeview ct ipl Hs and then 
relntives —the “manna’ of the 
Old Testament —Wwas once a 
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7 
stinger (right). tapparenth 


a pheromone that dif 
fuses and alarms her colony 
mates. Worker ants responding 
to her call tear wp the eps or 
ary them away. Che ants-even 
build protective walls of soil 
around small aphid 
fant: can ward off pretla 


DIOTHES. 
ors, Why are soldiers necessary? 
‘crhaps a Prewdorepma colony 
crows 50 large that it produces 
more honevilew than the art: 

an deal with. Most of it falls 
the ground, where ant® can 
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on smell than viston. In any 
event ther camoutlage appears 
lo work: inserting themselves 
aphids, the dwar 
irvae devour them trea, 
nore! by soldiers 
ayburs even fool their own 
" redators 

In contrast, the larger specie 
cl | ac bugis brilliantly color 
and abut 13 millimeters long 
Itusually stays near the edges 
of the colony, where tt loose 
ComsrHcuUowsls 
A dian ladvbug consumes 
HURCreSs OF ApMds every day 
A female munch I 


ne aphid after 


ne | 
v 
a a 
another during 
EE r] li rey Dari 


ner con only look on (lower left 


haurs of mating 
Although soldiers cling to the 
female's ICES; they are ineffec 
tive against her tankiike body 
| hi ‘ asionalls 


she pauses fy 
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Che spiny larva of the rant 
lackybueris black with yellow 
imloiches (above), resembling 
lacdyhue larrae commenly found 
in back Larvae prey 


Mm aphids but have trouble 


onsuming them meals because 


yards. The 


they are recularivy atin 
ioldters. This ambushed larva 
LOPES THO (rom WH 
heats a quick retreat, Ths 
blood"s adhesive quality ma, 
low the solectiers’ attack. 

A pant ielybue lays elie 
LCT lets atl ICAves Tar enon 
from the colony to be safe from 
patrolling soldiers, Another 
| ag i 
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extremes. te bect Mer egies 


SNe CISguises them witha layer 


of her feces 
Ladvbug hatchlings mist find 
food fast toensure their su 

Wal; the first larvae to emerge 
often cannibalize neighboring 


eoes before heading off in search 


ew Samurai aphid pred- 
ators are still being diz 
covercd. In Taiwan ! 
found brown lacewing 
LAT VaRe emerging at nent rom 6 
barmbes lead joint, using ther 
Lats like a fifth lee to aid rapid 
currying, When they approach 
ne another they sian their taal: 
like fighting reptiles. 
Compared with the chewing 
mandibles of 
LOrS | 
ra Bre unique (a 
\iter puncturing an aphid with 
its pincers, the larvainjects her 
vith paralyzing fluid. The hol 
low pincers then work like 
straws to drain her bocdv 
ing only a shell behind 
Under constant siege in 
rots, caterpillars, ladybugs, 
lacewings, Whole Prewdoreema 
colonies are eventuall, 
destroyed. After sighting one 
Vigorous colony, | return a week 
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There is only one 
refrigerator witha 
money-back guarantee 
until the year 2000. 
Itisnot the one you have now 





Introducing the retrigerator built 
like a Maytag, with a guarantee only 
The Dependability People would offer: 

Buy one now and if its not work 
ing by the year 2000, we'll buy it back 

See the new line of Maytag refrig- 
éfators at your dealer now, 
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THE DEPENDABILITY PE 


FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A champion of research 





E HAS BEEN A FRIEND th 
some of the most cele- 





brated scientists of our 
dav: Jane Goodall 

Jacques: ¥ vez Cousteau, Louis 
Ss. B. Leakey, Dian Fossev 
Al crucial moments in their 
coreers, he recognized the prom- 
sé of their work and spoke out 
for funchng their projects 

As Choirman of the Society's 
Committee for Research anc 
Exploration for the past 14 
years, he has guided 50 million 
dollars in grants to more than 
2,500) scientists: Under is lea 
ership the committer 4 anna 
CuO el has frown to more than 
five million dollars 

He has served the Societs 
both as President (1067-1976) 
nnd Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees (1976-1087) and has 
lefts legacy of competence and 
Integrity on all our activities 
ow, after $7 vears of dedicated 
service, Dr. Melvin M. Payne 
has stepped down as the 


research committee's chairman 
“When I first met Mel in 1964, 
[stood very much in awe of this 
' Sd Jane (roodall (with 
Payne, above left, in 1989), 


TTR, 


whose study of wild chimpan- 
fees Was launched bv a Society 
“T dicin’t begin to 
Appreciate the twinkle in his 


rrant im Loo] 


eves until he spent 4 few davs 


with me watching the chimpan 
rees (above right, with Leon- 
ard (, Carmichael, left, and T 
Dale Stewart, right, both mem- 


hers of the research committee) 


Mel's enthusinam for researc 


— 
=. 


began earty m hie career. In 
1954 and 1055 he helped orga- 
nize the eld i Amis outside 
Rapid City, South Dakota, for 
the historic balloon flichis of 
Explorer f and Axplorer [] 
“Aur feputation 85 & grant 
making organization in scence 
hat frown tremendnushy since 


that time,” he explaimed 
“Now, more than ever, the 
SCTE TY 15 Pe praced 


emphasis on environmental 
matters, This, it seems to me 
calle for new blood. new ener 
We'll get that from our new 
chairman.” 

Dr. Barry CC 
pleased to say, has agreed to 
accept this role. A geographer 
who has conducted research in 
the Arctic, 
the Himalaya, where be scaled 
Nount Everest, Barry has 
served as Vice chairman of the 


Biehop, [Tam 


the Antarctic, and 


committee since 1984, Last year 
he organized the highly success- 
fulsymposium “Earth "88 
Changing Gegrapiic 
Perspectives.” 

Barry, | know, will bring the 
ame dedication and inspiration 
to his work that Mel demon- 
stroted so well. And Mel, as the 
Doar § Chairman emeritus, will 
continue to give us the benefit of 
his valuable insight=. We're go- 
ing to need all the wisclom and 
COUTRTe We can muster in the 
challenging vears abeas! 





Give the magazine that’s 
without peer In 
ne photography.” 








“National Geographic's photagraphy Share your pride by giving a gift of Society 
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Gravity 
(Of particular interest in-your outstanding discius- 
son of a very dificult subject (May 1989) was 
Eravity simpactonspacefight. The opportunity 
[ had to talk with the author anc photegrapher 
during their flighton the NASA KC-135 addedtoa 
my enjoyment of the final product As manv 
observant readers have probably noted, the pic- 
lure on page 543 shows me struggling with tooth- 
paste, not jumping rope. This photograph 
captures the exhilaration of being free of the 
earths pull as well as the difficulties that: come 
with this freedom 

KEN REIGHTLER, NASA 

Johnron Spoce Center 

Houston, Texas 


Fes, dotens of alert readers cought ovr stip. To 
qnruerone who aed wheal happened afterward, 
ine [oolipaste, once squecced, kept coming and 
wien normal pravity resumed fell to the floor 
Pre dy PRES 


Page 38 1-says that “gravity's pull is particularly 

etrong” over the “Indian Ocean anomaly,” 

causing satellites to drop. Page 583 says “ grav- 

iby’ TS noticeably weaker in the Incian 

Linen.” Can this be explained more clearly? 
CHERYL StU GATLING 
Svracure, Vew ork 


Gravity u generally weak in the fndian Geean, 
but north of Madagascar it ie etronger, feotce an 
monmaly, ilustroting earth’: varving densities. 


The article overemphasized the possibility of a 
new fifth foroe. It should te stated clearly that 
independent research groups have not been able 
to reproduce precisely the results attributed to 
the existence of a fifth force. Moreover, the 
expermments that have reported positive fifth- 
force (sixth-force) results appear to disagree with 
each other. It is difficult to understand why the 
article would say the null results obtained in the 
Crahleo experiment of Niebauer and Faller and 
the torsion balance experiments of Adelberger 
and Stubbs, both of whith have been repro- 
duced, are “disappointing” or-“empty.” Quite 
the contrary, these results place interesting limits 
on Einstein's general theory of relativity even if 
the fifth-force conjecture fades 

De. T. M. NIEBAUER 

Max Planck Institute 

Garching, Wert Germany 

















A match tiade in heeeen: Tyler, age six, amd his Canaee 
Compton SERVICE dog, Handy, 


What a Difference 
a Dog Makes! 


Canine Companions for Independence 
is successfully training « dogs tO serve a6 arms, 
legs ancl ears for , 

people who have 
physical disabilities, 
With Handy's assis- 
ach Ar i love, 

> hiss 

( arcane’ drarnatically, 


At the heart of sto- 
ries like this are 

ple like you, ihn 
membership dollars 
are the key to pro- 
viding dogs like 
Handy for t people 
like Tyler. 








AT SERVICE dogs prall whee. 
cherira, Terai ETL, cna rhnTi 
Hits tear oft for thet racers 


Your Canine Companions for Independence 
membership includes aur quarterly newsletter, 
the (Cimmier, and a 1 = i ial Conine Companions 
lapel pin. 

Give a gift of friendship, love, 
and iukennceue 





For intormation, write 
to Canine Companions 
for Indenendence, 

P.O. Box 4446, 

santa Rosa, CA 
95402-40446, or cal! 
(707) 528-0830. 
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You agaIn demonstrate the ability 
boring ane ciffieult subject with enthusiasm and 
clarity. But 7 must point out an error. Boe 
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"The deeper [inte the mine shait Frank] 
stacey went, the 2tronger the pull of gravity be 
came, simply because they were getting hearer to 
the earth's center of mass. Stacey expected this,” 
Asanvone who took freshman physics could tell 
rou, Stacey should have expected to tind the pull 
of gravity decreasing: The amountof mass above 
his heddl was Deng Increased PHN him Lipa 
PAUL A. DELANEY 


Beliiville, Marvidnd 
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Tremendous plateaus during lhe miny season, we 
could not see the surtace half the time, and some 
of these plat PRUs Were cal most 1.00 feet 

1 lL. TERWILLEGER 


rosdma Lily, Plana 


Weare encouraged by Uwe George's lepuis arti- 
cle that there are still places on the planet 
Who cannat be 
overjoved to learn that there are many species as 
vet undiscovered, as yet unharmed. Thatiswhy I 
found the photograph on page 556 disturbing 


the bodies 


unchanred by the hand of man 


of dead tirds apnarentiy kilted by 


investivators in the name of science 


Josera A. OAKES 


Lon Atos, 


Caifornia 


















Emi met hie Pr seal PPecineny Were 
nefded fo td meer y the ppectes 
The information about the discovery of Ane! 


Falls (page $49) implies that Jimmy Angel, an 
Amencan bush pilot, discovered itin 1935; actu- 
ally his was a rediscovery. The world’s highest 
Waotertall was, in fact, discovered by Venezuchin 
explorer Emesto Sanchez la Cruzin 1910, a fact 
told to me by my mother, Ernesto’ [aa bel 
Sanchez Story 


S Ts. 


AGNES M. STORY SANCHEZ 
Voples, Plardag 


DODGE GRAND CARAVAN, dodge 
Grnd Caravan is the giant-size version 
of America’s first and on/y front-wheel! 
arive minivan. With an ewtra 25 cube feet 
inside, it's more than big enough for fun- 
lowing families. And Grand Caravan hav 
dies it all with a cartike feel, and available 
features like a 3.0L fuel-injected V-6 and 
alectronic 4-speed Uitradrive automatic, 
the most advanced transmission you cari 
buy Plus, there's our exclusive * year or 
?0,000 mile Protection Plan* The 1989 
Dodge Grand Caravan. A great way fo 
increase your recreation roc. 





THE Pee A Cle Reel nF CHAP SLES aor 


Although author-photographer Uwe George 
may not have recoenized the screams he heard in 
the labyrinth, I am sure he encountered. the 
source. It practically ran over him. Mountain 
lions emit one of the most hair-raising screams I 
have ever heard. Theirscreanand the echo reso- 
nating off the large wet rocks would sound like a 
lion in a bathtub. So sleep better, Mr. George, 
and continue producing timeless masterpieces 
featured by my favorite source of information 
and enlightenment. 

Jerrrey RYAN MCCARTHY 

Snoumass Village, Colorado 


The Explorers Club of Pittsburgh conducted 
expeditions to Auyan-tepui in 1968, 1971, and 
1972. A 60-page report was published, including 
an original map of 100 square miles of the top of 
Auvan-tepui The area is indeed wonderfully 
exciting: T would enjoy returning with the men 
involved in our expeditions. 
Dr. Ivan L. JIRAR 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Asa Latvian American I thank vou for your sen- 
sitive. insightful article on the Baltic region. In 
choosing a journalist of Estonian origin with a 
good understanding of the area's historical back- 
ground, vou gave a depth missing from much 
current press coverage of ethnic unrest. I wonder 
myself if the Soviet loss to the maujga/idin [At- 
vhanistan| was not an inspiration and a catalyst 
to the many diverse cthnit groups now under 
Russian political domination whoalso do not feel 
historical thes with the Soviet Union, 
Daceaara E.. BASTIKS 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


Seven countries and three annexed states 1s a lot 
to handle in one story. No wonder the “secretive 
oblast of the Russian Republic” could not be dis- 
cussed. Vet this area deserves some mention. It 
was German for 700 years from Pomerania to 
Fast Prussia. Millions of Germans lived there, 
flourished, built cities like Stettin, Kolberg, 


Danzig, and Koenigebere. Their culture and 


agriculture were the envy of the Baltic States. 
The area was not, as the article put it, “trampled 
by-some form of Germans on their way east.” 
Today the fate of these Germans, dictated by 
Yalta and Potsdam, isvirtually unknown in this 
country. They were all forced toteave in 1945-46, 
Poland was moved west into their land while 
Russia took over the larger part of Fast Prussia 
Milltens cied in this forced evacuation, and the 
rest of these disinherited refugees now live in 
Bast and West Germany. In bliterness they 
would read your article, which did not mention 
the former Baltic province of East Prussia with 
its capital Koenigsberg, where the philosopher 


Immanuel Kant taught the categorical impera- 
tive and its proud message for a better world. 

Kiavs HECK 

Aberdeen, New Jerieyv 
Thank you for pointing out that the Poles are his- 
torically the most recent additions to the Baltic 
shoreline. The area was Germanic until after 
World War H. But the name Baltic & derived 
from the Lithuanian poltes, or white, 

Donatas 2. CEaNrus 

Londen, Canada 


Swiss Deforestation 
The report about the Swiss forest peril is svnthe- 
sized very well, You only missed writing about 
the many ski resorts that still want to cut down 
more trees just to create new ski rums. 

ANDREAS AMREIN 

Minusio, Switzerland 


The painting on pages 640-41 is excellent. What 
other magazine would include a couple of low- 
flying fighter jets, with ground shadows (lower 
left), toshow realism. Keep up the good work. 
MicHaAEL WELSH 
Santa Clara, California 


Braving the Northwest Passage 
“Braving the Northwest Passage” i§ an example 
of sheer madness, The trip had no practical pur- 
pose. Anything they did had been better done 
before. | realize people have a right to destroy 
themselvesif they wish, but lcan imagine the call 
for help to the Coast (ruard of Canada or any 
other rescue agency from friends or relatives of 
the two so-called explorers. There seem to be so 
many worthy causes to spend this kind of money 
on. This letter may-sound like heresy to some 
readers, but [ think it is time to speak out. 

CHARLES F_ SMALL 

Coruer, Maysachwretis 


To have successfully navigated the Northwest 
Passage under windpower alone deserves more 
acclaim than these men probably received. More 
important, they achieved a rare experience in- 
nately sought by all of us. They confronted the 
brittal reality and magnificent beauty of nature 
on a simple, meaningful level. I imagine their 
Vovage was one in which they came closer to cis- 
covering the truth about their human selves. 

HENRY C, LEWIS 

Chalfont, Pennsylvania 
Letters should fe addressed to Members Forum, 
National Geographic Moagasine, Box 37448, 
MWiszhington, D.C. 20023, and should include 
sender's address and telephone mumber. Nol all 
letters com be used. Those that ave well aften be 
edited and excerpied. 


National Geographic, September 1980 
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Halting the Importation 
of Bolivian Textiles 


Che expart amd sale of beautiful 
but important artifacts from pas 


 soctetios has become a recurrent 
problem for scholicy (NanioxAl Gen 
jeariuc, Aueiust [OR], Joly (OR, Apri 
1486, October 1988, March 1VR9), No 
lew problem is the sible of ites fiver a 
culture that util] ¢xrsts, 

The US. government has banned 
imparté trom one wach age-oli! cullure, 
the Avmara of the Bolivian Andes. 
Acting om @ request [rin the Bolivian 
rovornment, U.S. officials barred 
the importution, unless approved by 
Bolivian authonbes, of antique textilos 
woven in the Avira community of 
Coroma (right), The U.S, inform: 
Han Agency s Cultural Property Ach- 
sary Committee filed that continued 
importation —which had grown qor- 
mously in the past decade —was 
a threat to the historical record 
of the Aymara culture ((rpogkaric, 
Februory 1927) and thas constituted on 
emergency under the 1983 Cultural 
Property implementation Act 

Coron 3 tetics— poncho, capes, 
shawls, and tunics woven ftom aipocs 
ar vicutie hair—<clate back 2s far as the 
Eth ocotury, Only in recent yours have 
arihinopeieists lear that these tex- 
tiles, preserved in secre burcles, play 
akey mle in Coromu’s politicn|, social, 
economic, aid religiouy life 

court 
have mace their way to the 
bollector murket. 


LS. 


No Square Corners 
ona Round World 





‘ou cant fit o found pog inio a 
equine hole, onl you can't tt a 
round world onte @ rectunpular 
ran [n Geo vow shaun) ewen bry 

So ay keen minor geceraphic 
organizations, including the National 
Ceceruphic Sockety, who have adopt: 
ed} a resolution urging publishers, the 
media, amd govermmen! agencies to 
stop utine rectingulur world maps, 
wich 24 those drawn om the foster 
Mercator projection. 

Since the corth i round, eith o 
coordinate system companied entirely 
of circles, flattening the globe surface 
to produce o rectingulur mip severcty 
distorts large porte of the world, 
eapecnilly near the Poles. Such 4 murs 


half of Coroma’s teatiles 





straight edocs and sharp comers pro 


re errr Hp rosso, nevis thie 


reasution, which originated in the 
American Cattographic Association 
SEM: Of Mp Projects. 

The National Geographic Society 
recently ewitched from one honrectan 
gular projection. to anther, As Chie 
Cartographer John Garver explained 
(Gpoceamer, December [9RS), the 
new propechon, by cartographer 
Arthur H. Robinson, gives “a different 
ind more realistic Wew of the world.” 
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Rebuilding a Monastery 
on the World's Roof 


ecal Buddhist leaders amd! interns 
|’ Honal proopa plan fo jon in 
A rehwilding the main temple of 
Nepal's Thynngboche Monastery, 
detiroved by a fire im January. The 
monastery. on a 12. 70pat-high ndge 
int Saparmatha Matrtial Park ei pupiite 
to o base comp of Miognt Everest, is 
well-known to Himalivan trekkers: 
mony agree that nm one of the mut 
beautiful places in the world. 

An cltetre healer was blamed for 
wetting the temple afire when most 
af Thyatghoche’s monks were in 
Kithrundu, the Mepaless capital, 

attending a funeral tor 4 lama, The 
mormestery had onty recently obtained 
electing pewer, thrivwih! o project to 
provide an Alomative to cutting trees 
for firewood (Groceamnc, November 
8S), Fortunately, many of the bubld- 
tng's nelighous artiinets were caved. 

The original Thyangboche Monas- 
tery was built in M919. Destroyed by an 
earthquake on 194, 1) woe soon pebuilt 
Dd! os become 3. major religaotes oer 
ter. tt feted: for its annual Man 
Rimau festival (Geocmaric, Jung 
Feo) depicting the glory of Bawicthiem. 

Sir Ecimund Hillary is nsimng fonds 


| fer the rebuilding through « Hime. 


layan TrosvThyangboche Monastery 
account at Nepal Grindlay: Bank 
in Kathmancds 
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Mini-explosion 
in White Tiger Births 


mong the midst beautifiel of all ori 
B mish, (he white tiger hasheqomen 


favorite of Americans since the 
first one io arrive in thi couniry— 
Mohmi, or Enchuniross—<setiled in 
Wishingions Satna! 200 (Gre 
ono. May 1961). Amutint atin of 
the Bengal tiger, white tigers are very 
rare. Before 1931, when the Maharaja 
of Rewa captured a white mule cub— 


Proposes ses for 
Zuni-Cihala National 
Historical Park 
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Mohhai's father—and begun to treed 
lhem, only mine had been sighted in 
bodies punetes an A) yess 

Mohint motherd several wihite 
cubs starting with: Rowe (Lieanarti> 
ic, April IPO. The moet prominent 
collection of white heors ouside India 
belongs to ilisinsists Siegiried und 
Roy, who use the animals in het 
show, Their montectic ercw lost 
December when a femuile white tiger 
nerned Sitarru gave birth to three white 
male cubs tabove). The entertainers 
now own f4 of the world’s 1000to 120 
white tiger 


A Zuni National Park: 
1,600 Years of History 


| J hen the Spanish explorer Coro 
AA nade reached the village of 


I Fowikol, in what is now New 
Mesioa. in L360, be wes one) of the first 
Europeans to make contact with the 
natives of the Americqun Southwest. tn 
hit guce for @ treasure-filled fand 
called Ciholu, he found instead! the 
thriving ugncullural socety of the 
Aur, With roe urhan centers. an 
ercat ruins eoppesting a sieniicant hie 
tory. Today's Zum difeddscondant, of a 
succession of pecplics wins have lived br 
theo row since 4.t. ace 

That htstorical continuum will he the 
focos i the mew ZatieCibola National 
Historical Park being createcdin “uni- 
owned land ta New Menon under a law 
pemaedd hy Congress in | Ges. Inutenl of 
tahoe tend fron is Indian owners, the 
wateend | Park Serwice will loose it for at 


GEOGRAPHICA 








Lie OO pears, nent fines, fren the um 
thbe and will train un) to aporate the 
puirk and interpret the region's histinry 
for viidors ind fon) alike, 

Laci! rd federal officials and the 
Zuni nhe—which has sought soch a 
park for more than 20 yours —are new 
m whats Park Service apokeaman 
Cills the “heavy  pleming stage.” 
Among other things. they will deter- 
mune tke pork ’s boundarics, The park 
will almost certainty include such 
wits ot Hawikuh, the “Village of 
the Corent Aivas, Yellow House, and 
Kecnipbowi, whete the Zuni and theit 
meetin —the Mopnllion and Anwar) 
(Orootarnic, November |Fe2}—cre- 
gied ainch cilboral teackitrem, 


A Role for the Male 
in (Fish) Childbirth 


"The vellowheod jowhish is ashy crea 
ture, teniling its burmow on the 
sunty bottum off the Cayman 

islands. During ihe mimi seaten o 

male jowlish becomes avien more retir- 

Hig: He's busy incubating the female's 

fortileed egyee— in his mouth, 

J). Michael Kelly, who spent two 
mooths photagraphing a pair ot jow- 
fish, repdrts that the fermale spawned 
ecvern| micceseive-eeg mass. Each 
time, the mule than tok the capes 





s, elaaiy TELE 


alternating between keepane them in 
his mouth and storing thom bn ihe anfe- 
ty of his burrow, Early in the toupte- 
fiveday incubation ‘period the mule 


took the éges into his mouth for yx a 


few minuiescach hour, holding thew in 
hes pen jos anil letting the current 
wish overthem. Olten he spat the ope 
tity the cornet. then mipidly sucked 
them bock in. Each day brought more 
of ihis activity anti, by the enc of the 
mcubation perrid, the mile spent cs) 
uff the doy outside. his burrow, rolling 
the cegs into the current every three or 
fouy minutes, 

The female showed no interest marry 
ofdhis. Kelly suve thot by the end ol the 
mating season the male looked “hag- 
gird sind) gant.” 





America is hooked on 
foreign oil. Today, we 
impart almost 40 Percent ot 
the oil we use—even more 
than in 1973, when the Arab 
émbargo plunged us into 
gas lines, rationing, and 
recession. 

The more we can use 
nuclear energy, instead of 
imported oil, ti generate 


r ; 
electricity, the less we have to 


na 
a ar, 
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JUST SAY NO. 


depend on foreign mations. 
The 110 nuclear plants in 
the US. have cut our foreign 
oil dependence by over three 
billion barrels since 19/3 


And they have cut foreign oi! 


pay’ ments by Over one hun: 
dred billion dollars 

But 110 nuclear plants will 
not be enough to meet our 
growing electricity demand. 
More pla nts are needed 


iG oo Lk, 







Teorhelp kick the foreign oil 
habit, we need to rely more 
on our own enerpy sources, 
like nuclear energy 

For a free booklet on nu- 
cleat energy, write to the 
US. Council for Energy 
Awareness, PO. Box 66103 
Dept. SNO4, Washington, 
D.C. 20035. 


LES COUNCIL POR ENRICY ARIAT EN ESS 


Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 
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Biack Rhinoceros Genus: (Neer Speches: bioorns } ery Z 
tail, GOom:- shoulder height, 444-boOem Adult weight: 9S0-1 200kg Hatttat: Crasslands am 

nen ieeests in Abica, onh! sma tiered populations remain, nearly alin wildlife sanctuaries 
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Viessive and powerful, the black rhineceris may hn nphies be immediately stopped, and 
pear ivincible, bul agamst poachers ame intemmahonal treaty banning trade mn endangered 
Wh th nachine Fins, it is help ah fi cli and fio SOOCIES SOMCIIS enforced 
rhind horn seticing: the black rhino hurtin iO Save endangered mee is Vital to rec 
towards extinction. Hundreds of thousands once mize the thr they face. Expressive color 
Sahara, but mages, with ther unique abil ity to reach people 


roared of Atnca south Lhe 


awareness and under 





av 980 then numbers had dechmec to 16.000 an help promote a precates 

' : Sh aa arta. | ir r wt a lis } r+] ea 1 ory | Se ea ; 
loday. (ast mine Years LAber, Ce MACK can be stanching Ot the black und and the reasons thal 
found only in scat pe pulations that number are pushing it to extinction. 

er i 4 —a 2 i 4 = — P a P : j 

pmore than 3, UO. If future generations are to ind understanding is-perhaps the single mos! 
1 = , : ' Fr 4 ; pe ptt Of z 
know this magnificent beast in the wild, conse portant factor in saving the black rhino and al 
vatiomsts believe tt ts urgent that poaching for witchite 
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ERHAPS WO GREATER EXTREMES @Xist in the 

tibleay of Christianity than those found in 

the two groups we present in his sue 
One expressed itself in violence; the other sought 
peace. One has hac a significant impact on the 
world we know today. The other leaves virtually 
no political mark but gave the world a simple 
taste in furniture and architecture widely copied 
and much admired 

Despite the differences, there are parallels. 

A zealous knicht helped lead one group out of 

Europe to the Holy Land —never to return. The 
other group, led out of Europe by a woman seék- 
ing.a different “promised land,” never returned. 

The First Crusade, whose:leacders incloded 
(rocirey of Rowillon, set out in 1096 to wrest 
Christian shrines from unbelievers. The pilgrims 
at times became a vengeful mob as they crossed 
Europe and the Middle East—infiiching destroc- 
tion akin to the biblical plagues and chmaxing 
their Crisacde by a most unchristian wholesale 
elaughter of Muslims and Jews i Jerusalem. 

seven centuries inter a simple English woman, 
Ann Lee, with a vision of living the pertect life, 
led a persecuted religious sect called Shaking 
Ouakers from Engiand to a more tolerant land 
In America they founded communal villages 
where they grew and prospered, As pacific as the 
crusaders were wurlike, these Shakers sought 
only to conquer their own personal devils. 

Both groups found what they sought. At least 
they reaped what they sowed. The First Crusade 
led to others— perhaps 12 or more. In their zeal 
crusaders killed and were killed by the tens of 
thousancs, contributing toa legacy of violence in 
the Holy Land that seems destined never to end, 
Their conquests in the name of religion set the 
pattern of justification for much of the European 
expansion in the centuries that followed. 

In contrast the tolerance preached by the Shak- 
ers made them reluctant to proselytize, a practice 
that may ultimately lead to their awn end. 

Author Tim Severin followed in the footsteps 
of a warrior predecessor, Godfrev of Bouillon, to 
tell us about the First Crusade and the people he 
met, He experienced some of the hardships of 
such a journey, but, coming in peace, he was 
received in peace along his 3,000-muile odyssey 

Stati writer Cathy Newman brings us the stor 
Of the Shakers, a fascinating group she has long 
arlmired for their sense of values and tasteful 
wavs, She came in peace but didn't always find 
it. Though the Shakers created a lite-style of 
quiet simplicity, Cathy encountered a tension as 
they realize that their own future is very much in 
question 
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“Without the Credit Union, I'd be sleeping on the floor? 


Ray Hammond, Credit Union Member. 
“When | joined the credit union, | didn't have any rrheney i 
saved. Didn't have any credit. But my bed had broken and | 
l needed a new one” 
Jenny Jervis, Cincinnati Central Credit Union. } 
“There are tots of peaple like Ray who have a fob, ? 
bot haven t established credit, Sometimes it's herd 
for them.” 
Ray: “The bank said | was poor. They wouldn'teventalktjme. 
Jenny: We worked wits Ray ta setup a Guilget f 
Then arranged a pavroll de nn plan wath fis | 
| 








emplover. That’ the credit union difference 
Ray: “| got the bed, and that’s fine. But tell you what my 
credit union did for me... [feel like I can do thi gs 
| feel like {'m important here: | 7 

Credit Union members, like 
Ray Hammond, are protected with 
insurance from te CUNA Mu 








CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE GROUP 
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On Assignment 





MYSTERIOUS but willing 

subjpect—intrigued by the 

. photographer's rental 
cur— posed for ELI REED's 
camera itt the African village of 
Kalongo near Salima, Malawi 
“| came across the man and 
other dancers ciressed for a fes- 
oval, said Reed. “With no 
Invitation. they (ast took over 
the car. Bul they wouldn't:say 
a word.” 

Reed had a more alarming 
encounter When his camera was 
mistaken fora gun by people 
living near Malawi's border 
with Mozambique, a country 
wrenched by civil war. Reed 
could sympathize. He himself 
has ducked bullets in El Salva 
dorand been abdected while 
working in Lebanon 

“But [im more a decumentet 
of-seciety than o combat photog- 
rapher,” says Reed, winner of 
an Overseas Press Clob award 
in 1983. His color images are 
featured! in his most recent 
book, Beirut, Cily of Regrets, 
published by WW. Norton in 
L988. Black-and-white pictures 
showing the eliects al poverts 
on American children illustrate 
a National Council of Churches 
television documentary released 
this year 

Reed found his calling at the 
ae of ten, photographing his 
mother IMeside the (christmas 
tree in their Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, home. After art schoo! 
he pushed himself through 3 
five-year regimen that allowed 
little sleep: photographer by 
day, hospital orderly by night 

Few in his boyhood neighbor- 
howd would now tangle with 
Reed, an imposing six feel two 
But this stuctent of miko and 
oo aleo Writes poettir. 
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For novelist and travel] writer 
PAUL THEROUX, going to 
Malawi for his third NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC article Whit A Sort 
of homecoming. In Lilongwe he 
VISILS With a traditional doctor 
(Above), one of many who shill 





practice their art in the capital 
city's central market 

Born im Massuchusetis, Ther- 
OU served for two years in 
the Peace Corps in Malawi, wit- 
nessing the birth of that nation 
m 1964. In those days, he re- 
calls, the Peace Corns did little 
more than “train ws brillianth 
and send us into the bush. It 
Wee not a had way of running 
things” 

Theroux’s 26 books include 
Riding the fron Roaster, which 
was bused on journeys he boox 
by train —his preferred mode of 
travel —for his March 1988 arti- 
cle, “(hina Passage.” Ais latest 
novel, Afy Secret History, was 
published in June 

When not on the toad, he 
divides his time between Lon- 
don and Cape Cod. “My idea 
ol hell is having to stay in one 
Place for a long time,” saves 
Theroux. “My idea of a holi 
dav is. going home.” 
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